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ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING.—Drawn sy Frank O. Smatu.—{See Pace 127.] 








ST. VALENTINE. 
BY MARION DOUGLAS. 
TPON the roof the white doves now 
U Are cooing, cooing, cooing; 
The south wind shakes the willow bough— 
It is the time for wooing. 
But flutter, flutter, goes my heart. 
How can I make my plea? 
Oh, would the maid I love were mine, 
Or would that I were free! 
St. Valentine, St. Valentine, 
Have pity upon me! 
For, proud as fair, she will despise 
A faint heart's timid suing; 
And should I fail, her beaming eyes 
Will be my life’s undoing 
Then let me like a hero seem, 
Though I a coward be, 
And like a royal suitor go, 
For Love's own queen is she 
St. Valentine, St. Valentine, 
Ob, plead my cause for me! 


An original and remarkable work.—Observer, N. Y. 


PETER IBBETSON. 


With an Int-oduction by his Cousin, Lady **** 
(‘Madge Plunket"). Edited and Mlustrated 
by Geozor pu Maurier. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


A &uly wonderful story. ... Mr. Du Maurier has in this 
mos: original book contrived with great ingenuity to com- 
bine, for the purposes of his romance and in the most effect- 
ive manner, Oriental occultism and modern science . 
There are so many beauties, so many singularities, so much 
that is fresh and original,in Mr..Qu Maurier’s story that 
it is difficult to treat itat all adequately from the point of 
view of cxiticiaii. That itis one of the most remarkable 
heeks that h ared top a long time is, however, indis- 
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THE MURMURING SHALLOWS. 


TIVHERE are women in whom some jerky mechan- 
I ical apparatus might almost be supposed to take 
the place of a mind, at least of so much of a mind 
as answers their needs, for their mental processes 
are like automatic movements; one half fancies that 
they have to be wound up, and, like ladies’ watches in 
general, receive the irregular winding that accounts 
for their behavior, and one catches one’s self back 
from wondering as to what would happen should they 
run down! Almost the only individuality these wo- 
men possess is to be seen in this very peculiarity ; there 
is no hour-hand to their mental movements, there is 
no minute-hand; they only record seconds. These 
women are entirely given up to little things; a large 
thing would be as invisible to them as a sunset is to 
a cat. They are absorbed in small ones. Gossip, 
shopping, their servants, their dressmakers, or yours, 
their children’s marvellous development, the result 
of their fall pickles and preserves, and confidences 
concerning their next neighbors seem to them more 
important than the result of any diplomatic inter- 
national correspondence, than the course of any 
great convention; and while there are the barberries 
to shred and the grape sweetmeat to put up, they 
wouder how people can take such an interest in the 
fall elections; and why the club should get so ex- 
cited discussing the origin of species, when the par- 
lors are so exactly the place for dancing; or how 
one can care whether there is a general European 
war or not while the spring cleaning is under way; 
and to them the promise of great autumnal crops, 
and consequent plenty and comfort and peace over 
large meridians, is remote and insignificant beside 
the flowering of their late bulbs or the second blow- 
ing of their roses 

And their thought is as inconsequent as it is triv- 
ial. They interrupt your discourse to them on some 
theosophical or Buddhistic subtlety by a remark on 
the prevalence of bangles, there being just enough 
continuity in their mental movement, in some un- 
known manner or by some unknown cog, to connect 
the two; or if you tell them that in sailing all around 
the world in a certain direction you gain a day, they 
will only be at a loss as to the name of that day, 
since it certainly is not Wednesday, for that was 
yesterday ; and it can’t be to-morrow, for that will be 
Thursday ; and if it is Thursday, what becomes, then, 
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of the real Thursday? These are the women who 
are always asking at the railway station—at which, 
by-the-way, they always arrive in breathless haste 
and at the last moment—at what time the half-past- 
eleven train goes out. They are the women who never 
count their change, but are always sure they have 
been robbed when their money is gone. They are the 
women who wear mourning because it is becoming 
to them, who quarrel about going in the first coach 
at a funeral, and who count the gifts and estimate 
their value at a wedding reception. They are the 
women, alas! who never remember the course of the 
game at whist, and, thorns in the flesh of every other 
player, are perpetually asking what are trumps. 

These women are usually no better housekeepers 
than any other women, if, indeed, they are as good. 
But they make such a song about what they do ac- 
complish that their world agrees that while they can- 
not move mountains, they can crack a nut; that 
while they cannot settle the fate of nations, yet they 
have great domestic capacity. They are generally 
imperious little women, laying down their small law 
not as if it were a law worth listening to, but as if it 
were something fetching to see them do it; for, apt 
to be pretty, they have been still further belittled by 
knowledge of their prettiness. They are usually and 
in the main good-natured, for they do not stay long 
enough to weigh and measure and take offence; and 
when they do take offence, they are all on fire, like a 
heap of brush, and the flame burns out as quickly as 
it kindled, the anger pushed out by some new emo- 
tion. Serious conversation is impossible in their 
presence, for they invariably break in upon it with 
their nonentities or end it by their denseness. They 
have little or no sense of humor, and if you spoke of 
the impossibility of the moon’s getting full on its last 
quarter, you would have to explain the joke to them. 

It is these women who throw reproach upon the 
whole generation of women, who are taken as speci- 
mens of femininity pure and simple—specimens of 
what all women are—whose foibles and frailties and 
vanities and inanities are supposed to be what should 
be expected in virtue of their being women, and all 
whose littlenesses bring down the average of woman- 
hood in the comprehension of those who are so un- 
fortunate as to be thrown with them and them alone, 
and who grow to regard any who are higher and 
larger and better as something monstrous and out 
of nature. 

With all this, these women are a contented, purr- 
ing company. They make the place happy about 
them more often than not with their stir; and when 
one has been vexed next to madness by their petty 
self-sufficiency and the placid view of life which re- 
gards the movement of the whole cosmic business as 
something turning on their own small personal piv- 
ot, one returns afterward to the thought of them 
with the sort of pleasure which one has in any curbed 
and sparkling garden pool, impossible to ruffle with 
great storms. 


ADMIRED DISORDER. 


W HAT quality, or what want of quality, is it that 

makes it impossible for certain people to main- 
tain an appearance of tidiness in the rooms where 
they live, and while in some houses everything looks 
as if it grew in its place and could not be uprooted, 
in their houses everything looks as if tumbled into 
confusion, and were only waiting for a whirlwind to 
give it another turn? The covers are half off and 
half on the furniture; the books are open, face down 
perhaps, on the table, perhaps on the sofas, perhaps 
on the floor; the flowers are faded in the glasses 
where the water has never been renewed; the lamp 
shade is awry; the rug is tossed up at the corner; 
the photographs are fallen pell-mell; the cushions 
are scattered; the chairs seem to have been arrested 
in a waltz; a piece of fancy-work is left where it 
happened to be dropped; hassocks are anywhere 
where they can trip up the unwary; even the pic- 
tures on the wall are out of line, and there is not a 
straight path to be followed anywhere in the room. 
The bees and the ants put this house-mistress to 
shame, and so do the birds, who make their nests in 
old trees indistinguishable with lichens. If she tried 
to make order out of the chaos, she would only 
achieve another turn of disorder. ‘‘I have seen a 
tidy to-day,” said the little hero of A Short Life, 
meaning an officer's orderly, and he had possibly a 
more correct idea of the word than the mistress of 
this house of confusion has. Yet, after all, it is to 
be questioned if there is not as much comfort in the 
midst of all this amazing disorder as in a house 
of prim and methodical geometrical rule, where a 
crumb is a crime, where nothing is out of place, and 
if you take a book you feel you must replace it to 
within a hair’s-breadth of where it was before, and 
the neatness is such as to put the indweller in bonds. 
A golden mean is desirable in all things; something 
that is neither too precise nor too disorderly. Yet 
there seems to be an easy-going element of sweet tem- 
per in the disorder that promises, on the whole, more 
happiness than may belong where everything is done 
by line and measure, with a sort of crabbed and acrid 
acidity of flavor in the very air you breathe. 
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MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Norurna, I confess, had interested me more this week than 
the Poultry Show at the Madison Square Garden. I had 
dropped in there nearly every day alone, and several times 
with Professor Prodgers and Miss Van Auken.. We had 
gone there once from the Water-color Exhibition at the 
Academy of Design, and once or twice from those walks 
which of late we have fallen into the habit of taking togeth- 
er in the afternoon; for to the Professor few things are more 
beautiful than the crisp clearness of an early winter twilight. 
We had always so contrived our coming home that our way 
lay down Park Avenue from Thirty-ninth Street to Thirty- 
fourth. We get a broad expanse of sky from that point, 
and when the nights have been clear we have stopped to 
look at the marvel of those en ee in the west rush- 
ing to their celestial meeting, t! iana of the Tower, serene 
and self-poised, pointing her golden-tipped arrow at them. 
The Professor has sometimes stood minutes at a time look- 
ing at them, and then walked on with bent head a little in 
advance of us, as his babit is when thinking, uttering no 
word. 

He had not been a willing convert to the idea of the Poul- 
try Show. “A lot of chickens in + a he had said; ‘no 
place at all for them.” But once inside the swinging doors, 
the fascination had overcome him. He was talking about it 
to Mrs. Van Twiller. 

** | never heard such a deafening uproar; not even, I think, 
at the Dog Show; and yet, my dear Mrs. Van Twiller, I found 
myself smiling—actually smiling. There was such unsub- 
dued exultant sense of power about the crowing of those 
hundreds of cocks; such joyous defiance in it all. Early 
summer dawns kept coming back to me, the stillness of hot 
noons, and the very look of the old hill-side that rose sheer 
up from my father’s barn-yard. For a moment I was a boy 
again, with other boys, unrestrained and glad. I had no 
idea that mere sounds could affect me in that sy that the 
cacklings and crowings of hens and cocks could bring back 
the very color of a day.” 

The unrestrained and glad boy at play, upon hill-sides is 
an idea we have never associated with vebesser Prodgers 
before, but as he spoke, I realized that, after all, it was that 
something of the boy yet in him which lent a certain charm 
even to his pugnacities. 

‘Our little friend,” the Professor continued—he always 
spoke of Miss Van Auken in that way—*‘ found her way at 
once into the confidence of that clever woman whose superb 
fowls won so many prizes. I saw them walking together 
among the coops, and then this woman—I did not catch her 
name—held her first prize Minorca in her arms, and when 
Miss Hebe stroked its comb, the cock held up its head and 
crowed. I wish you could have seen the child's face.” 

**Are you talking of the Poultry Show?” said Miss Van 
Auken, coming into the room. The freshness of the out- 
side air clung about her garments. We felt it as she passed. 
The glow of it was in her face. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Van Twiller,” 
she said, “‘ you ought to go. Has Professor Prodgers told 
= how clever that woman was? She raised all those 
Minorcas herself rather than give up her old home in the 
country. She told me all about it. I have made up my 
mind now that when the day comes for me to support my- 
self, I shall not do any of the things I meant to do before; 
I shall have a chicken farm. Everybody wants to buy 
chickens, and everybody wants to buy eggs, and with’ in- 
cubators there's no risk about the sittings. Mothers can be 
dispensed with, and no allowance pn be made for their 
tempers or dispositions. It’s like the nineteenth century, 
I know—all this independence of the incubated chick, from 
the very moment it opens its eyes. It’s independent and 
unlovely, but I see it’s profitable.” Miss Van Auken looked 
thoughtful. 

Mr. Van Psoureas, who came in with Miss Van Auken, 
having met her at the door, looked bored. Anything not 
distinctly social always bored Van Pennwyppe, and he had 
not been able yet to discover whether any of the Panderfelts 
had been at the show. ‘‘ Why were you not at the Story- 
teller’s Night at the Aldine?” he said to Mrs. Van Twiller. 
‘Mrs. Wiggin read from her own ‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ 
but the author of the Anglomaniacs delegated her privile 
to Mr. Gilder. .What do you think about women in clubs, 
Professor Prodgers? I always miss something when they 
are there.” 

“What do I think, sir?” said the Professor, with that de- 
liberation of manner Van Pennwyppe inspired. ‘‘I think 
if they could only lay aside the timidity that graces them, 
that shrinking which defines their sex, and such a thing 
were. possible under our social régime, that to have one 
good woman in every gathering of men the world over 
would mean that the millennium had set in—the millenni- 
um, young man, would set in.” 

Van Pennwyppe played with his gloves. He seemed not 
to hear the Professor’s answer. He began to believe Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s house had lost its prestige. Mrs. Clyte was 
still away, and there had been Sunday night concerts, din- 
ners, exclusive musicals—five men and one woman only ad- 
mitted to one—and not a hint had he had of what had gone 
on at one of them. There are days when Mr. Van Penn- 
wyppe’s calling seems not worth the pains. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
FRENCH SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN. 


4b ~ paper in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1892, 

by Miss Henrietta Channing Dana, entitled, ‘* What 
French Girls Study,” has the great value which belongs to a 
fearless, impassioned, unfaltering statement of one aspect of 
au important question, Such a statement is the next best 
thing to a judicial statement, just as the argument of the 
counsel on each side in a lawsuit is the next best thing to 
the summing-up of a dispassionate jrdee. Miss Dana pre- 
sents fearlessly the point of view of an intelligent and able 
Roman Catholic of American birth, to whom everything in 
French education is good for girls, and most things in Ameri- 
can education bad ; so far, that is, as relates to private schools, 
for she expressly disclaims speaking of public schools and 
women’s colleges, although she is sometimes betrayed into 
doing this. At any rate, she cannot avoid doing it by impli- 


cation, since the defects she finds in private schools exist in 
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these other institutions also. She has eminently the coura 
of her opinions, and inasmuch as her view is diametrically 
opposed to that heid by some of the ablest French men and 
French women who have visited us, it is doubtless worth 
considering more closely. Ae 

Let it be said, in the outset, that all which she claims in 
regard to the admirable opportunities given by the Collége 
de France is unquestionably true and importaut, and corre- 
sponds with what has been already stated in these columns. 
But all this is very subordinate to the general purpose 
of the essay. ‘‘It is,” the author says, ‘the exceptional 
[French] girl who is educated on the lecture system.... 
The great majority of girls’ private schools in brance are 
convent schools.” It is Miss Dana’s description of these 
—wrilien with admirable clearness and ardent conviction— 
which constitutes the important part of her essay. The 
paper itself needs to be read with great care, iu order fully 
to take in both what she says and what she jeaves unsaid. 

It is impossible not to notice very soon the extraordinary 
limitations of the French programmes, as described in this 
interesting essay. Not only are the ancient languages set 
aside—although these now retain their sway for boys in 
France far more distinctly than in England or America— 
but all mathematics beyond the simplest arithmetic go with 
them. “The French never, or practically never, teach Latin 
or Greek or mathematics in girls’ schvols.” Algebra and 
geometry are omitted, and the only form of scieuce seems 
to be botany. “If mental discipline is desired, let her study 
logic rather than mathematics, ethics rather than science.” 
But it is hard to understand how logic can be anything but 
a little set of rules, taught by rote, for one who has never 
solved an equation or done a geometrical problem; or how 
ethics can be more than a catechism learned by heart for 
one to whom the very name of science is all but unknown. 
Again, much attention is paid to “literature”; but to what 
literature? There probably is not one of the great masters 
of French prose, save a few theologians, ot whom more 
than the merest glimpse is given to girls reared in a French 
convent. Of all the great masters, Montaigne, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, down to Hugo and Renan, there probably is not 
one whose works are not almost wholly concealed from 
them. Even of the great dramatists, Racine, Corneille, 
Moliére, such a girl has, so far as I have been able to learn 
from others—for Miss Dana does not mention them—nothing 
but a few selected plays or passages; not one of them is 
placed in her hands as Shakespeare is given to an English 
or American girl, although Shakespeare has far more that 
is objectionable than the three Frenchmen together. . 

We are told that these young girls devote much time 
to ‘French history”; but to what part or aspect of this 
history? What do they learn of the history ot the Hugue- 
nots, of the Albigenses, of the French Kevolution? No- 
thing, it is safe to say, that is not timid, reactionary, med- 
iwval; the mere conception of a teaching which, as in our 
best private schools, presents both sides of all great ques- 
tions fearlessly, is foreign to the whole plan. Of all the 
great moder: French historians—Thiers, Martin, Michelet, 
Blanc, Thierry, Lamartine—it is not probable that any one is 
familiar to these young girls. It is not in the slightest de- 
gree probuble that their France is the real France as it ex- 
ists or ever will exist again. Their two years of “ botany,” 
to what can it amount, since botany, like all else, has been 
transformed since Darwin, and it is not supposable that 
botany can be taught them in the light of evolution, or 
that fleld botany can be practically taught at all without 
something of the out-door freedom which American and 
English, girls enjoy? In short, even allowing all thet Miss 
Dana says to be true, these girls will have learned, i» Bal- 
zac long since said, ‘‘ the history of France in Le Ragois, 
chronology in the tables of Chantreau, and their young im- 
aginations will have had free play in spreading itselt over 
geography; the whole aim of everything being that they 
should encounter nothing dangerous to their hearts.” 

The consequence must inevitably be that, as so many cul- 
tivated French men and women have complained, the young 
girl goes from the convent absolutely ignorant of real life, ot 
real history, of modern or even of ancient science, and is 
destined to be married to a man who may kuow something 
of them all. In many cases she plunges at once into the 
unwholesome world of French novels, and has a newly dis- 
torted view instead of the old distortion. In other cases, as 
Miss Dana tells us, she abstains from novels, and clings, as 
far as she can, to her old view. French fiction is full of 
these two types of character, both disastrous. This is what 
writers like M. Deschanel and Madame Gréville deplore—the 
absolute intellectual separation between the French husband 
and wife. They live in different worlds, with the results we 
know. For an American girl, the consequences must be al- 
most as undesirable. I have seldom felt a profounder pity 
than for certain charming young damsels of this description 
whom I have met in Paris, just set free from French convent 
schools—maidens having an exquisite French pronunciation, 
a delightful musical training, an absolute ignorance of every 
great American name or book or event, and about as much 
fitness to go home to Chicago or Omaha as if they had just 
waked up from a sleep of a hundred years in some feudal 
castle, where they had been concealed for safety at the out- 
break of the French Revolution. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 


EW changes of shape are seen in spring bonnets. The 
F low flat models are retained, and bell crowns are a 
marked feature. Brims are straight-edged, with a slight 
point in front. Capotes, toques, turbans, pokes, and round 
hats—small, medium-sized, and large—make up the first im- 
portations. Open lace straws and fancy braids come in all 
colors and in most varied designs, ready to be sewed into 
shape by the milliners. For simpler hats there are many of 
chip of light weight and of Neapolitan braid, or crinoline, 
as it is called in Europe. There are also the durable Milans 
and English split straws in all colors for general wear. The 
spring hat may match the dress in color, but the greater num- 
ber will be of écru or black fancifully trimmed to wear with 
various dresses. For country hats iu midsummer, rush straws 
in fancy colors are woven in basket patterns, with a box- 
pleating of the straw on the brim. 


NEW TRIMMINGS. 


Ribbon, flowers, lace, and feathers are the trimmings of 
the new Paris hats, a mélange of all together appearing on 
those from the most famous milliners. Moiré antique rib- 
bons in the large waves are used in two to four inch widths 
for loops, chouz, bows, and for long strings brought from the 
back and tied under the chin, with ends falling low on the 
corsage. Satin ribbons with corded — are similarly 
used. The fancy is for light-colored ribbons in natural 
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shades for strings as well as trimming. White ribbons are 
also much used, white satin — bows being especial- 
ly favored for dark straws and black capotes. A torsade of 
ribbon around the crown, and one rather low on the brim, 
with two chouz in front, and drooping bows behind, are on 
bell-crowned bonnets. Those with rather wide brim have 
sometimes a ruche instead of a twist of ribbon, or else a 
wreath of small flowers rests on the brim, with perhaps an 
aigrette of long-stemmed blossoms in front or on the left 
side, and a cluster drooping low at the back, with their long 
stems erect above. On other bonnets lace insertion is drawn 
like a scarf in folds along the brim, with a twist of ribbon 
or a vine of flowers around the crown. 


FANCIES IN FLOWERS. 


Long-stemmed flowers en l'air, in nigh qnivering clusters, 
and many flat wreaths are on the French bats. White and 
yellow : Ame are evidently in favor with the milliners, 
and violets promise to be more worn than at any time since 
they came into favor three or four years ago. Grasses, 
rose leaves, thorny stems, and maidenbair ferns are arranged 
in new ways; pref ce twisted around the crown, or 
shortly clipped for edging the front of the brim, while green 
stems are bunched in most effective clusters, sometimes with 
a single rose or a thistle, and, above all, with violets. A 
wreath of violets is made up of small bunches tied together, 
with the green stems uppermost, and completed on one side 
by a high cluster, like an aigrette. — make lovely 
yellow aigrettes, and there are closely tied bunches of yel- 
low buttercups with high long-stemmed ones that are part- 
ly black, partly yellow. Fountain-shaped umbrella pom- 
pons are of small flowers reversed to droop, many being of 
heather and of dwarfed daisies. A single aster of velvet 
petals in the rich bleu de France stands high amid a bunch 
of buds and grasses. The Prince of Wales aigrette with 
curving tips is imitated with rose petals strung together and 
mounted in green foliage. Morning-glories are copied liter- 
ally, as their blending of pink with blue is a popular color- 
ing, though the flower-makers do not hesitate to trespass 
upon nature if it suits them to introduce abnormal colors. 
Sweetbrier, clover, thistles, and sweet-pease are mounted 
both high and flat in the two ways now in vogue. 


JET AND FEATHERS. 


Jet and feather trimmings are unusual for spring and 
summer hats, but they now add the effective touch of black 
on many of the lightest bonnets. The jet ornaments are in 
comb shapes, in quivering branched aigreties, open-patterned 
wings, and in stars, flowers, or buckles to be set about amid 
lace and chiffon trimming. Piqués of jet and feathers to- 
gether amid green leaves are also shown. Narrow edges 
and braids of jet are popular trimmings even on straw hats. 
A novelty is an edging of the tiniest black tips of ostrich 
feathers set on the hem of pleated chiffon to be used as 
facing for the brim of round hats, or for rosettes set high in 
the centre of the crown in Chinese fashion. 

A bell crown of riveted jet ison many new hats that have 
a brim of lace or ribbon, or even of straw. The entire hat 
of jet, with open-patterned brim wired like a ruffle, or closely 
banded, or else branched to project forward, is an excellent 
choice, as it will serve for dressy wear all the year round. 
Milliners of taste advise that it should be kept all black, 
with an aigetie of jet and feathers and strings of lace or 
black moiré antique ribbon. There are, however, jet bon- 
nets that are lightened by a bow of white lace, or by écru 
lace set under the open crown, and the tips used are of pale 
blue or pink. Other jet bonnets are shaped like a large leaf 
with slightly fluted edge in front, and still others have a 
small crown with a — bandeau or fillet projecting for- 
ward to rest on the softly dressed hair. 


PARIS TRIMMED MODELS. 


Among the prettiest bonnets for early spring are those of 
écru or darker brown Milan or chip trimmed with écru lace 
and violets, with much green foliage. A flat capote made by 
Tunée is of brown Milan, with a wreath of purple velvet 
pansies lying on the brim. The only height is given, on the 
left side, by the pointed ends of a bow of pink moiré ribbon, 
which is two inches wide; strings of the same ribbon start 
in the back to be tied under the chin or on the left side, with 
long hanging ends. From the same milliner is a black chip 
capote with a large Alsace bow of = velvet holding a 
smaller bow of pink moiré ribbon. Petals of pink chrysan- 
themums are inside the front of the brim and on the crown. 
The strings are of pink ribbon tied in front. 

A black chip capote from Madame Josse has two twists of 
Nile green moiré ribbon around its low crown, and a rosette 
in front holding a small round clasp of Rhine-stones. A 
cluster of yellow blossoms and lilies-of-the-valley, with their 
rich green leaves, is erect in front. The strings are of the 
pale green ribbon. 

A round hat of brown mottled straw has a brim of créped 
straw. It is faced with brown velvet, and has a bow of this 
velvet in front holding bunches of heather blossoms. Brown 
moiré strings two inches wide start from the back of the 
hat, and are tied in a bow under the chin in the way popu- 
lar for bonnets. A black chip hat has a new mitre-shaped 
crown and a broad unwired brim that is faced with pink 
velvet within an inch of the edge. This brim is caught up in 
the back by a chou of moiré antique ribbon, which extends 
in a twist around the crown. Pink moiré loops on the left 
side hold a branching jet ornament. Black lyre-shaped os- 
trich tips are in the front and back, and there are long strings 
of pink moiré ribbon. An Easter hat of white chip bas pale 

reen velvet facing in the brim, with velvet loops in front 
olding long-stemmed violets. Another cluster of violets is 
at the bens above the strings of white moiré ribbon. 

A conventional close hat of chip or plain Milan to wear 
with spring walking dresses is shaped somewhat like a Span- 
ish turban, with low square crown, and stiff brim widened 
in front, with a band of fancy straw an inch wide turned 
up straight along the edge. ‘his is handsome in light beige 
chip trimmed with satin ribbon of the same shade and a 
panache of black ostrich tips set on the left side. The rib- 
bon is doubled to form two stiff bands—one against the 
crown, the other half-way out on the brim; then six loops 
of ribbon are tied in bows closely on the top of the crown, 
next the bunch of black feathers. Light green, lilac, and 
brown hats are similarly trimmed to wear with dresses of 
the same color or with black — Entirely black hats 
have stiff bands of open jet laid on satin ribbon. 

A pretty hat for Easter Sunday is of light écru satin straw 
in one of the flat shapes that are almost round, then are slightly 
pointed upward in front. There really is a low crown to 
such hats, but the trimming conceals it, as it is a frill of wide 
écru point de Génes lace, gathered on the top of this crown, 
then spread out smoothly nearly to the edge of the brim. 
Two wired cords of green velvet are laid outside the brim, 
and two others inside. In the centre a comb like ornament 








of riveted jet is placed in front of the clustered lace, while 
at the back is a cluster of long-stemmed violets and stalks of 
— wheat. Long strings of green satin ribbon, startin 
rom the back, are to be tied in a bow under the chin, wi 
long ends. 

A novel = for afternoon or evening wear has an open 
jet crown, with a brim of three gathe frills of narrow 
—— blue moiré ribbon falling on the hair, and drawn 
up in a peak in front between two yellow roses that look 
like chouz, so round and are they. Some folds 
around the crown are of very thin lace insertion, almost like 
tulle, and this lace extends in long ends to form strings. 
Two lace ornaments, wired to curl like cog plumes, are set 


. pp ty ig sc and a black pompon holds a feather aigrette 


at the 

The London four-in-hand hat, worn during the winter in 
felt and beaver, is brought out in écru and black straw. It 
has a slightly higher bell crown than that now used, with 
rolled brim widened above the forehead. The crown is 
banded with velvet or repped ribbon, with a flat bow in 
front of doubled loops, holding a buckle of Rhine-stones or 
of cut steel. A white or black lace veil may be draped on 
the brim in equestrienne fashion. 

Picturesque pokes of great size and of transparent lace 
straw or of Neapolitan braid promise to rival large round 
hats for midsummer wear in the country. They are made 
of a large plateau of the braid sewed round and round, row 
after row, and mounted on a band of velvet that fits the 
head. A smaller disk of the braid is then set obliquely on 
the outside, giving a fantastie sloping crown. This poke is 
most effective when kept all black, and made of Neapolitan 
braid, unlined and unwired. The inside band of black vel- 
vet holds a little ostrich tip that rests caressingly on the 
hair. Black ribbon of the large ripples of moiré antique is 
twisted under the coquettish slanting crown, and forms a 
bow at the back to uphold a Princeof Wales cluster of black 
ostrich tips. Beneath this bow start long strings of moiré 
antique ribbon four inches wide, edged on one sid 
Chantilly lace scallops only a third of an inch in 
Each string 18 a yard and a quarter 
of black lace catches the strings® 
and they fall thence low on the gown. - 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Wontamnetom, 
Situ, & Co.; and ArrKen, Son, & Co. 
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Tue Royal Holloway College in sit : 
endowed by Mr. Holloway in the hope that t wit 6 
become a university for women, covers tore ground 
any other college in the world. The building is in the 
of the French Renaissance, and is carpeted with Turk 
carpets, warmed by both steam and open grates, and lighted 
by electricity. Ii contains nearly a thousand rooms, allow- 
ing a suite of apartments to each one of the two hundred 
and fifty students it accommodates. Sound- proof rooms 
are arranged to minimize the amount of annoyance caused 
by the practice of different musical instruments. It has a 
superb picture-gallery, the collection being valued at about 
$500, Girls are prepared for London degrees and Ox- 
ford examinations. 
come from London. 

—One hundred and fifty clubs are now represented in the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Sorosis is, of course, the 
oldest of these, but the largest clubs are in Chicago and San 
Francisco, Two or three number as many as five hundred 
members. 

—Mrs. Heber Newton has the reputation of being one of 
the few women who would never consent to have a photo- 
graph taken or a portrait painted. 

—There is an Indian justice of the peace in Stockton, 
California. His name is Charles Light, and within a few 
years he has not only learned English, but taken a course in 
a business college, studied law, been admitted to the bar, and 
been elected to office. He has already gained some fame as 
a political orator. He is only in his thirty-third year. 

—At a reception recently given in Baltimore by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Garrett a novel feature of the decoration or entertain- 
ment was the sight of uncaged birds flying about the rooms 
open to the guests, among the palms and flowers. 

—Madame Adam, well known as editor of the Parisian 
Nouvelle Revue, insists that the musicals that have of late 
years become so popular in the French capital have materi- 
ally injured conversation. She intends to gather about her 
the thirty or forty women still in Paris who, in her opinion, 
can converse, and, in accordance with this design, has her 
cards to receptions and at homes inscribed with the words 
“to talk,” instead of with the stereotyped ‘* music” or 
** dancing.” 

—The first woman to pass the Alabama State medical 
examination is a colored woman, Mrs. Hall T. Dillon. The 
examination was a written one, and was unusually severe, 
lasting ten days. A high average was won by Dr. Dillon. 

— Tower City, Pennsylvania, boasts of possessing among 
its inhabitants a great-grandmother who is only forty-seven 
years old. This is Mrs, Henry K. Updegrave, and she at- 
tained her dignities at such an unusually early age by mar- 
rying at fourteen, giving her daughter in marriage when the 
latter was ouly fifteen, and encouraging her granddaughter 
to enter matrimony when she had reached sixteen. 

—Miss Mary Golding Lanman, who has lately been ap- 
pointed to a responsible position on the staff of the Boston 
Hvening Transcript, is a member of the old Trambu: fam- 
ily of Connecticut. Miss Lanman is one of the youngest of 
successful women in journalism, 

—Mrs. Rider Haggard, the wife of the novelist, is credited 
with having won three prizes in a recent golfing match. 
The only woman delegate sent to the International 
Labor Congress at Brussels was from Poland. 

—Miss Pheebe Couzins, of St. Louis, who was some months 
ago disabled by an accident, is told by her doctors that her 
full recovery is only a question of time. She is still obliged 
to use a crutch in walking. 

—The Princess Beatrice of England and the Crown- Princess 
of Austria have both been dabbling in literature recently. 
The latter has written a book on her travels in the Tyrol, 
and has illustrated it with her own sketches. 

—The Italian Horticultural Society has awarded to Miss 
Jean Anstruther Thompson, a popular member of the Eng- 
lish colony at Rome, a diploma for the drawings she exhib- 
ited at the horticultural show of flowers of France, Greece, 
and Italy. The Italian Minister gave to her the large silver 
medal annually conferred for such work. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's wonderful preservation of vigor 
has never been better illustrated than when in Boston re- 
cently she conducted certain numbers of the course of 
readings being given by her daughter, Mrs. Maud Howe 
Eliot, when temporary illness rendered it impossible for the 
latter to deliver them herself. 
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Fig. 4.—Back anp Front Views oF 
Cvoak, Fre. 1, wirrmour Capes. 


[See Fig. 3.} 


FOR THE TEETH 


VERY substance which is 

4 pulverized in order to enter 
into the composition of a denti- 
frice should be powdered e~ ox 
tremely fine ag to be mere dust. 
Thus pulverized most substances 
likely to be used are harmless; 
bat the best and safest basis for 
any tooth- powder is prepared 
chalk and charcoal, one to three, 
the charcoal always to be kept 
tightly shut from the action of 
the air. Where there is bleeding 
of the gums, a little borax may 
be added: where there is foul- 
ness, some cinchona bark; where 
whiteness is desired, some com 
mon salt. If a little rouge is 
added to disguise any portion 
of the powder not rinsed away, 
it is permissible; but it is better 
to make the rinsing thorough 
Where the teeth are inclined to 
be loose in their settings, a wash 
of the tincture of myrrh is effica 
cious in fixing them more firmly. 
Many add to their pure chalk 
and charcoal a trifle of powdered 
castile soap as a detergent, with 


> 
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Fig. 1.—Vetver Gown wira Beap Passementerre.—[See Fig. 2. 
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Gown, Fra. 1 





Fig. 5.—Mrurrary Care or 
User, Fre. 2 





For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Back or VELveT 
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camphor for sweetening 
the breath where there is 
decay, it being remember- 
ed, however, that cam- 
phor can only be reduced 
to powder by grinding it 
with a pestle after being 
lightly sprinkled with rec- 
tified spirits of wine. 
Meanwhile, without takin 

so much trouble, some pul- 
verized orris root, where 
the teeth are not decay- 
ing will usually make the 
breath as sweet as the vio- 
lets whose scent it imitates. 
A very pleasant and useful 
wash, where there are ten- 
der gums, is made by put- 
ting half an ounce of dried 
rose leaves to steep in a 
gill of boiling water, press- 
ed and strained after three 
hours, and added to about 
six ounces of clarified hon- 
ey, and evaporated for a 
few hours. This added, 
when used, to half as much 
water makes a valuable 
astringent wash and gargle. 
An excellent deodorizer is 
made by taking equal por- 
tions of ground coffee, 
chocolate, and white sugar, 
with two-thirds as much 
pulverized charcoal and 
vanilla, added to just 
enough dissolved gum- 
tragacanth to make a stiff 
gum; bits of this kept in 
the mouth are said to make 
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Fig. 6.—Fronxt anp Back Vrews oF 


Unster, Fic. 2, wirnout Cape. 





Fig. 1.—Srrine Traverse or Storm CLOAK. 
[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
Por pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-4. 


a bad breath pleasant. Another breath.sweetener may 
be made at home by taking an ounce of extract of liq 
uorice as thick as paste, a third as much powdered 
catechu, the same of powdered sugar, a sixth as much 
gum-tragacanth, a third of a fluid drachm of oil of 
cloves, half as much oil of cassia, and three drops each 
of oil of nutmeg and essence of ambergris, mixing 
well together, adding a trifle of rose-water, and roll- 
ing the whole into tiny globules between the thumb 


Fig. 2.—Utster witn Minrrary Care anp Hoop. 


[See Figs. 5 and 6.} 


Por pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 38-48. 


and finger. Then if the little globules are laid on a 
leaf of silver, and another leaf is placed over them, 
the whole covered with a half sheet of paper and 
rolled lightly beneath the flat open palm for half a 
minute, as fine and sweet silvered cachous will be 
the result as can be furnished by the best pharmacist. 
Take it all in all, care of the teeth pays, in comfort, 
in beauty, in the conservation of health from youth to 
old age. 
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late the variations of fashion in 
this branch of feminine elegance. 
As we did in speaking above of 
costume, so now we will neglect 
Greek and Roman coiffures, and 
seek our starting-point in the 
twelfth century, when Byzan- 
tine influences were introduced 
through the Crusades. Amongst 
the many monuments of that peri- 
od there are two of singular beau- 
ty; one is the statue of Matilda of 
tiand, wife oi King Henry L., 

on the west doorway arch of 
Rochester Cathedral, and the oth- 
er is a statue removed from the 
church of Notre Dame of Corbeil, 
and now in the cathedral of Saint- 
Denis. The latter gives one an 
idea of the splendor of a toilette 
consisting of a dliaut of fine crin- 
kled crépe, over which is worn a 
mantle of brilliant Oriental silk, 
attached with a gorgeously jew- 
elled brooch, and completed by 
long open-mouthed sleeves hang- 
ing to the ground. Harmonizing 
with the parallel folds of the man- 
tle and of the dliaut, or over-tunic, 
with its sleeves, are two long 
braids of hair hanging down to 
the knees, one over each shoulder. 
Now, as these two long braids 
are worn hanging down in front, 
the hair being parted in the mid- 
dle and divided equally, it is ob- 
vious that the nape must remain 
bare, owing to the separation of 
the hair at the back of the head, 
and in order to conceal this un- 
sightly gap, a short round veil is 
worn over the head and fixed with 
a crown. This coif- 

fure is very majestic, 

and completes admi- 

rably the stately cos- 

tume of clinging folds 

and rich stuffs, the 

long switches being 

bound round with col- 

ored ribbons or gold 

tissue, the ribbons 

passing successively 









outside the two 
eae « strands of each switch 
~ and then in between. WOMAN GATHERING MANNA, FROM A PICTURE BY 
THE WIFE OF LODOVICO IL MORO, FROM A PAINTING BY It has, however, the DIERIK BOUTS (1420-1475). 
BERNARDO ZENALE (DIED 1526), disadvantage of being 


inconvenient. With such a coiffure it is impos- 
sible to stoop or incline the body one way or an- 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. other without causing the long switches to swing and seek f 
BY THEODORE CHILD. their perpendicular. Therefore this manner of wearing the * 
rYT _DONIVING RERGANCE In eam cireeen hair can never last long, for inconvenience is the greatest : 
XVL—FEMININE CENTURY. (3) THE SIXTEENTH incentive to change in capillary fashions 


On the other band, the normal evolution of fashion in 
Sy - coiffure which we examined in the pictures by Mem- dress is from simplicity to complexity, and of particular 
ling and Van der Weyden suggests to us the possibility fashions from mere pleasing novelty to absolute inconven- 
of a brief enunciation of the principles which seem to regu- ience. As soon as some new element or some slight modifi- 
cation has been introduced, the natural 
tendency is to develop that element, and 
to carry that modification further and 
further, until the limits of exaggeration 
are passed and the domain of ridicule is 
attained. Thus the history of fashion 
is one of incessant action and reaction, 
and of the return to nature unadorned, 
followed by a gradual relapse into the 
vagaries of adornment. Furthermore, 
in costume, if you give ornament an 
inch, it will naturally seck to take an ell, 
so that in the grand battle of fashion 
there is a minor battle within battle be- 
tween ornament and the main material, 
and between the principal and the ac- 
cessories. In other words, we may say 
that every new fashion is born with the 
germs of what will bring about its de- 
struction. 

In the coiff:re of the twelfth century, 
which we have above described, there 
are three features to be noticed—the 
long braids, the binding ribbons, and the 
veil with its crown. The development 
of these three elements produced all the 
coiffures of the Middle Ages, and most 
of those of the Renaissance, more espe- 
cially such as were accompanied by wim- 
ples, coverchiefs, and gorgets, the horn- 
ed, mitre, butterfly, and steeple or hennin 
head-gear of the fifteenth century, and 
the Venetian coiffures with gold nets, 
toques, crowns, and diadems. 

‘o wear braided switches hanging 
down the back is less inconvenient than 
to wear them down the front. An ob- 
vious modification was, therefore, to let og 
the braids hang down behind, a fashion J 
which still prevails more or less; another 
modification was to cross the two braids 
and tie them over the bosom, as we see 
in the beautiful coiffure of Lucrezia 
Tornalrioni, in the portrait by Botticelli 
at Frankfort. The pursuit of conven 
iency further suggested the unification 
of the braids, and so we obtain the coif- 
fure of the kneeling figure in our illus- 
tration, taken from a picture in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan, representing the family 
of Lodovico il Moro, painted by Bernar- 

4 do Zenale (died 1526), In this case the 
head is covered with a closely fitted coif 
. of black velvet, from which only a very 
small lock is allowed to escape on each 
cheek, while the mass of the hair is 
caught up in one _ tail, starting from 
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the nape, and braided with ribbons like j | j 
a mirliton. The coif is decorated with 
jewelled pins and strings of pearls, and a 
GROUP OF LADIES, FROM A PICTURE BY CARPACCIO (1511). thin diadem binds the brow. The dress WOMAN WITH A HENNIN. 
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of this lady is of rather elaborate composi 
tion, being trimmed with appliqués of satin 
in stripes, while the line of the sleeves is lost 
in a gay efflorescence of tags and rosettes. 


Around her neck the lady wears a gold car- 
canet and a long chain with alternate links 
of gold and pre cious stones, and the hem of 
her corsage is enriched with pearls 

This coiffure is an example of the encroach- 
ment of ornament; the hair has almost dis 
appeared from view. In another figure—re 
produced in our illustration, and taken from 
a picture of the ‘‘ Gathering of Manna in the 


Desert,” by Dierik Bouts (1420-1475)—the 
long switch has been suppressed, and the 


hair, coiled in a simple chignon, with the 
exception of a small lock on the cheeks, is 
concealed by a white kerchief, tied turban- 


wise, with one fold passed under the chin to 
forma gorget. The dress of this figure,which 
is that of an elegant Flemisi lady of the fif- 
teenth century, is remarkable for fineness of 
line and tastefulness of composition. It con 
sists of an under-tunic of rich Oriental bro- 
cade, fitting tightly, with moderately puffed 
sleeves cut above the elbow by a band of fine 
fur, and tapering off to the wrist, the tight 
sleeve of the forearm being of a different 
material. Over this rich tunic is worn a sort 
of dalmatic laced loosely at the sides. 

The coif of the head-dress previously no 
ticed and the veil or kerchief of the above 
figure furnished many varieties of head gear, 
each one in its individual developments and 
also combined with one another. The coif 
alone, concealing the hair wholly or almost 
so, achieved the greatest variety of fanci- 
ful forms, and the most extravagant rich- 
ness of adornment. A good example is the 
coif of the Salome in the picture by Jacob 
Cornelisz, of which an engraving will be 
found in a previous chapter. Other speci- 
mens will occur as we pursue our siudies. 
For that matter the coif of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is the prototype of the modern capote, 
and the melites of to-day are still pursuing 
suggestions and ideas that are due to the in- 
ventiveness of their predecessors of centuries 
ago. As for the veils, wimples, and kerchiefs, 
the variciies of their use and arrangement 
are indescribable. In the pictures and the 
sculpture of the past we find innumerable 
representations of them; and in the costumes 
of the religious orders, and in the provincial 
coiffures of the less progressive provinces of 
Europe, survivals of these fashions of the 
Middle Ages may still be observed. In our 
illustrations various specimens of veils and 
kerchiefs will be found, but only compara- 
tively simple ones. The reader who wishes 
to study the charms of the hennin, or steeple 
head-gear, with its floating veils, will find 
many varieties in the manuscripts, missals, 
and tapestries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, several of which have been repro- 
duced in the fascinating pages of Viollet-le- 
Duc. However, as old manuscripts and mis- 
eals are not accessible to the general reader, 
I have appealed to the charming talent of 
Luc Olivier Merson, who bas resuscitated for 
us a beautiful lady of the olden days, with 
her hennin and veils and jewels, and the love- 
lock or beau catcher that reveals the beauty 
of ber hair. To my mind this coiffure is ex 
tremely elegant, and it certainly sets off with 
singular advantage the purity of regular fea- 
tures and clear complexion, a fact which 
helps to explain why it remained in fashion 
during nearly a century. Furthermore, al- 
though appearagces may seem to indicate the 
contrary, the heanin, or steeple coiffure, is 
very light, and more convenient to wear than 
many a modern hat, for the cone is made of 
light stiffened muslin or cambric, and it is so 
nicely poised on the nape of the neck that 
the wearer does not feel embarrassed in mak- 
ing any normal movements. 

Now we come to a charming ag | of 
richly dressed maidens, a group taken from 
the picture in the Berlin gallery by the Ve- 
netian painter Vittore Carpaccio, represent- 
ing St. Stephen preaching. ‘This picture is 
dated 1511. Here we have unmistakable evi- 
dence of the influence of the Crusades in 
the Oriental stuffs, dalmatics, and veils, and 
combined with them the golden nets, the 
crowns, and the profusion of strings of pearis 
and precious stones which were characteris- 
tic of Venice. In his book of costumes, Ve- 
cellio notes the dress alla dogalina worn in 
Venice in 1808 as having a corsage covered 
with pearls and precious stones, and a girdle 
of massive gold, the hair being worn inside 
a toque of gold tissue or a gold net. Later, 
in the monuments of Venetian costume, we 
find gold-embroidered headgear of very elab- 
orate description, and the elegant fashion of 
braided hair tied up under a ducal crown. 
The little jewelled crowns worn by Carpac- 
cio’s maidens are survivals of the ancient 
Venetian gold crowns, of which there re- 
mains in modern coiffures only the very re- 
duced expression of the ornamental k 
comb. 

In the drapery of these beautiful women 
there are hints to be obtained for modern 
luxury. The long silk gowns with sleeves of 
Oriental brocade and broad rolling collar 
stiff with pearls are very graceful. Even the 
little soft Neather shoes without heels have a 
peculiar charm, and a suggestion of slow and 
harmonious movements of consummate fem- 
ininity. Who knows? Perhaps we have 
here the model of the tea gown of the future. 

However that may be, the fact remains that 
some of the best of modern feminine 
costume have been su by thé study of 
the masterpieces of ting of the fifteenth 
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century. And the reason of this is not far 
to seek. The fifteenth century was an epoch 
of conscious and reasoned elegance. The 
fashions of the Middle Ages e alternately 
by excess of severity or of extravagance, be- 
ing at one time too ascetic and at another too 
Orientally luxurious, In the fourteenth cen- 
tury in Italy, the age of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, of Giotto and Orcagna, there be- 
gan a definite movement towards elegance 
in dress. The fifteenth century, so curious 
and delicate in all matters of taste, pursued 
this movement in the sense of regulating the 
cut of garments more and more according to 
the structure of the human body. Thus were 
created elegant, picturesque, and varied gar- 
ments of lively or harmonious colors, com- 
posed of soft and stiff materials combined— 
cloth, satin, gold brocades, velvets and flow- 
ered silks, rare furs and dazzling embroider- 
ies, the triumph of the looms of Florence, 
Lucca, Milan, and Genoa, to say nothing of 
the Eastern stuffs imported and distributed 
by the commerce of Venice. The luxury of 
the epoch was great indeed, inasmuch us a 
dress of crimson gold brocade would cost as 
much as eight or ten thousand dollars; but 
the superiority of the Italian fashions of the 
fifteenth century consisted not in their cost- 
liness, but in their style and appropriateness 
—childhood, youth, maturity, and age, each 
having a becoming costume. The various 
classes of society were distinct, and so in the 
art of the fifteenth century we see rendered 
from the life magnificent princes, grave ma- 
gistrates, martial young men, proud prin- 
cesses, severe matrons, graceful’ young wo- 
men of middle station, and artlessly pretty 
maidens of humble degree. In those days 
every great painter was a costumer. Botti- 
celli, Perugino, Carpaccio, Mantegna, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, exercised their invention in devising 
new manifestations of elegance in costume, 
by which their contemporaries profited, and 
of which the élégantes of our own times con- 
tinue to take advantage when their dress- 
maker happens to have genius and a talent 
for intelligent research. For this particular 
branch of civilization that deals with dress 
and personal adornment resembles civiliza- 
tion itself, which is nothing but the method- 
ically classified collection of the things of the 
past. Every man or woman of to-day is born 
in the same intellectual conditions as a man 
or woman born in the days of Noah, that is 
to say, without knowledge. What that man 
or woman becomes at the age of twenty-five 
is simply the condensed resultant of the en- 
lightenment, experience, and observations of 
two hundred preceding generations. The 
who from negligence, fiteness, or conceit 
disdain any part of this rich legacy of the 
past are necessarily incompletely civilized, 
and therefore obstacles to the regular devel. 
opment of the civilized community to which 
they belong. No woman of wealth, refine- 
ment, and leisure, whose privilege it is to 
exhibit to admiring contemporaries the calm 
spectacle of her beauty, can neglect the pre- 
cious suggestions which the painters of the 
fifteenth century offer for the advantageous 
display of natural charms set off by admi- 
rable costume. Ip that fascinating epoch 
the best-dressed women were the most intel- 
ligent and the most highly cultured. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A REBELLIOUS CHILD. 


LSIE left her lover at the door. Most 
accepted suitors accompany their sweet- 
hearts into the very bosom of the family—the 
neceum—the parlor, as it used to be called. 
ot so George Austin. Since the engage- 
ment—the deplorable engagement—it was 
understood that he was not to presume upon 
entering the house. Romeo might as well 
have sent in his card to Juliet’s mamma. In 
fact, that lady could not possibly regard the 
pretensions of Romeo more unfavorably than 
rs. Arundel did those of e Austin. 
This not on account of any family inequality, 
for his people were no more decidedly of the 
middie class than her own. That is to say, 
they numbered as many members who were 
presentable and quite as many who were not. 
Our great middle class is pretty well alike in 
this respect. In every household there are 
things which may be paraded and things 
ti ; members successful, members unsuc- 
cessful, members disgraceful. All the world 
knows all the things which must be con- 
cealed; we all know that all the world knows 
them; but still we pretend that there are no 
such things, and so we maintain the family 
dignity. Nor could the widow object to 
—— on account of his religious opinions, 
in which he dutifully followed his fore. 
fathers; or of his abilities, manners, morals, 
culture, accomplishments, or outward ap- 
pearance, in all of which he was everything 
that could be expected of a young man who 
had his own fortune to make. A rich youn 
man has no need of manners, morals, abili- 
ties, or accomplish t 
forgotten by satirists when they depict the 
children of Sir Midas Gorgias and his tribe. 
The lady's objection was simply and most 
* Begun iv Haszren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 





a thing too often- 


naturally that the syouns man had nothing, 
and would probably never have anything; 
that he was a managing clerk without money 
to buy a partnership in a highly congested 
profession. To aggravate this objection, he 
stood in the way of two most desirable suit- 
ors who were supposed to be ready should 
Elsie give them any encouragement. They 
were a rich old man whose morals could no 
longer be questioned, and a rich young man 
whose morals would doubUless improve with 
marria if, that is, they wanted improve- 
ment, for on this delicate subject ladies find 
it difficult to get reliable information. And, 

in, the exalted position of the elder sister 
should have been an example and a beacon. 
Which of you, mesdames, would look on 
with patience at such a sacrifice—a young 
and lovely daughter thrown away, with a 
her charms and all] ber chances, upon a man 
with two hundred pounds a year and no 
chance of anything much better? Think of 
it—two hundred pounds a year—for a gentle- 
woman! 

There are some families—many families— 
with whom the worship of wealth is heredi- 
tary. The Arundels have been City people, 
married with other City people—iu trade— 
for two hundred years and more; they are 
all members of City companies; there have 
been Lord Mayors and Sheriffs among them; 
some of them—for they are now a clan—are 
rich; some are very rich; one or two are 
very, very rich; those who fail and go bank- 
rupt quickly drop out of sight. All their 
traditions are of money-getting; they esti- 
mate success and worth and respect by the 
amount a man leaves behind. It is the good 
old tradition. They talk of money; they are 
not vulgar or loud or noisy or disagreeable in 
any way, but they openly and without dis- 
guise worship the great god Plutus, and be- 
lieve that he, and none other, is the God of 
the Christians. They have as much culture 
as other people, at least to outward show; 
they furnish their houses as artistically as 
other people; they buy pictures and books; 
but ideas do not touch them. If they read 
new ideas, they are not affected by them, 
however skilfully they may be put; they go 
to church and hear the parable about Dives, 
and they wonder how Dives could have 
been so hard-hearted. Then they go home 
and talk about money. 

Elsie’s father, a younger son of the richest 
branch of this family, started with a com- 
fortable little fortune and a junior partner- 
ship. He was getting on very well indeed; 
he bad begun to show the stuff of which he 
was made, a good stout, tenacious kind of 
stuff, likely to last and to hold out; he was 
beginning to increase his fortune; he looked 
forward to a successful career, and he hoped 
to leave behind him, after age many years, 
perbaps three-quarters of a million. He was 
only thirty-five years of age, yet he was struck 
down and had to go. His widow received 
little more than her husband's original for- 
tune; it was small compared with what she 
might fairly expect when she married, but it 
was large enough for her to live with her 
three children in Pembridge Gardens. What 
happened to the son you know. He went 
away in a royal rage, and had never been 
heard of since. The elder daughter, Hilda, 
when about two-and-twenty, as you also 
know, had the good fortune to attract the 
admiration of a widower of very consider- 
able wealth, the brother of her guardian. He 
was forty years older than herself, but he 
was rich—nay, very rich indeed. Jute, I be- 
lieve, on an extensive scale, was the cause of 
his great fortune. He was knighted on a 
certain great occasion when Warden of his 
company, so that he offered his bride a title 
and precedence, as well as a great income, a 
mansion in Palace Gardens, a handsome set- 
tlement, carriages and horses, and everything 
else that the feminine heart can desire. 

The widow, soon after her husband died, 
found the time extremely dull without the 
daily excitement of the City talk to which she 
had been accustomed. There was no one with 
whom she could discuss the money market. 
Now, all her life,she had been accustomed 
to talk of shares and stocks and investments 
and fluctuations and operations and buying 
in and selling out. She began, therefore, to 
watch the market on her own account. Then 
she began to operate; then she gave her whole 
time and all her thougbts to the business of 
studying, watching, reading, and forecast- 
ing. Of course, then, she lost her money 
and fell into difficulties? Nothing of the 
kind; she made money. There is always 
plenty of virtuous indignation ready for 
those foolish persons who dabble in stocks. 
They are gamblers; they always lose in the 
long-run; we all know that; the copy-books 
tell us so. If two persons pla heads and 
tails for sovereigns, do they 1 lose in the 
long-run? If so, who wins? Where does 
the money go? Even a gambler need not 
always lose in the long-run, as all gamblers 
know. La Veuve Arundel was not in any 
sense a gambler. Nor was she a dabbler. 
She was a serious and calculating operator. 
She took up one branch of the great money 
market and confined her attentions to that 
branch, which she studied with so much 
care and assiduity that she became a profes- 
sional; that is to say, she threw into the 
study all her ene: , all her thoughts, and 
all her intellect. hen a young man does 
this on the Stock Exchange he may expect 
to win. Mrs. ppm was not an Jy. wd 
young man; was a sharp clever 
womau; by hard work she had learned all 
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that ee auboerd — had , uired a 
of that w comes of know 

The phet of the future is, after all, 
who knows and cun discuss the forces and 
the facts of the present; the Sibyl at the 
present day would be a Journalist. She was 
clear-headed, quick to see and ready to act; 
she was of a quick temper as well as a quick 
perception; and she was resolute. Such 
qualities in most women make them absolute 
sovereigns in the household. Mrs. Arundel 
was not an absolute sovereign — we be- 
cause she thought little of her household, 
and partly because her children were dis- 
rel | by much the same qualities, and 
their subjection would have proved difficult 
if not impossible. 

This was the last house in London where 
one might have expected to find a girl who 
was ready to despise wealth, and to find her 
happiness-in a condition of poverty. Elsie 
was completely out of harmony with all her 
own people. There is a good deal of opinion 
going about in favor of the simple life; many 
girls have become socialists in so far as they 
think the amassing of wealth neither de- 
sirable nor worthy of respect; many would 
ratlier marry a man of limited means who 
has a profession than a rich man who has a 
business; many girls hold that art is a much 
finer thing than wealth. Elsie learned these 
pernicious sentiments at school; they at- 
tracted her at first because they were so 
fresh; she found all the best literature full 
of these sentiments; she — in due 
course a certain natural ability for art; she 
attended an art-school; she set up an easel; 
she painted in pastel; she called her room a 
studio. She gave her friends the greatest 
uneasiness by her opinions; she ended, as 
you have seen, by becoming engaged to a 
young man with nothing. How could such 
a girl be born of such parents? 

hen she got home on Saturday evening, 
she found her mother playing a game of 
double vingt wn with a certain cousin, one 
Sydney Arundel. The game is very good 
for the rapid interchange of coins; you 
should make it a time game, to end in half 
an hour, one hour, two hours, and at the 
end you will find that you have had a very 
pretty little gamble. Mrs. Arundel liked no- 
thing better than a game of cards—provided 
the stakes were high enough to give it excite- 
ment. To play cards for love is indeed fn- 
sipid; it is like a dinner of cold boiled mut- 
ton, or like sandwiches of veal. The lady 
would play anything, piquet, écarté, double 
dummy—and her daughter Elsie hated the 
sight of cards. As for the cousin, he was on 
the Stock Exchange; he came often to din- 
ner and to talk business after dinner; he was 
a kind of musical box or barrel-organ in con- 
versation, because be could only play one 
tune. His business as well as his pleasure 
was in the money market. 

**So you have come home, Elsie?” said 
Mrs. Arundel, coldly. 

‘Yes, I have come home.” Elsie seated 
herself at the window and waited. 

‘Now, Sydney”—her mother took up 
the cards. “My deal—will you take any 
more?” 

She was a good-looking woman still,though 
past fifty; her abundant hair had gone plea- 
santly gray, her features were fine, ber brown 
eyes were quick and bright; her lips were 
firm, and her chin straight. She was tall 
and of good figure; she was clad in black 
silk, with a large gold chain about her neck 
and good lace upon her shoulders. She wore 
many rings and a bracelet. She liked, in fact, 
the appearance of wealth as well as the pos- 
session of it; she therefore always appeared 
in costly raiment; her house was furnished 
with a costly solidity; everything, even the 
bindings of her books, was good to look at; 
her one man-servant looked like the respon- 
sible butler of a millionaire, and ber one- 
horse carriage looked as if it belonged to a 
dozen. 

The game went on. Presently the clock 
struck ten. ‘‘ Time,” said the lady. ‘‘ We 
must stop. Now then. Let us see—I 
make it seventy-three shillings. Thank you. 
Three pounds thirteen—an evening not alto- 
gether wasted. And now, fydieey, Hath your 
cigar. You know I like it. You shall have 
— whiskey and soda—and we will talk 

usiness. There are half a dozen things that 
I want to consult you about. Heavens! why 
cannot I be admitted to the Exchange? A 
few women among you—clever women, like 
myself, Sydney—would wake you up.” 
hey talked business for an hour, the lady 
making notes in a little book, asking ques- 
tions and making suggestions. At last the 
cousin got up—it was eleven o’clock—and 
= away. Then her mother turned to 


“It is a great pity,” she said,‘‘that you 
take no interest in these things.” 

“T dislike them very much, as you know,” 
said Elsie. 

** Yes—you dislike them because they are 
of real importance. Well—never mind. You 
pave a out with the young man, I sup- 


“Yes; we have been on the river to- 
er.” 


gether. 

“I supposed it was something of the kind. 
So the house-maid keeps company with the 
pot- boy without consulting her own people.” 

** It is nothing unusual for me to spend an 
evening with George. Why not? You will 
not suffer me to bring him here.” 

“No,” said her , with firmness. 


“That young man shall never, under any 
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circumstances, enter this house with my 
knowledge! For the rest,” she added, ‘‘ do 


ou . 

his was the kind of amiable conversation 
that had been going on day after day since 
Elsie’s engagement—protestations of ceasing 
to interfere, and continual interference. 

There are oe ways of considering the 
subject of injudicious and unequal mar- 
riages. You may ridicule; you may cajole; 
you may argue; you may nner iF fre may 
coax; you may represent the naked truth as 
it is, or you may clothe its limbs with lies— 
the lies are of woven stuff, strong, and home- 
made. When you have an obdurate, ob- 
stinate, contumacious, headstrong, wilful, 
self-contained maiden to deal with, you will 
waste your breath, whatever you do. The 
mother treated Elsie with scorn, and scorn 
alone. It was her only weapon. Her elder 
sister tried other weapons; she laughed at 
the makeshifts of poverty; she cajoled with 
soft flattery and golden promises; she argued 
with logic pitiless; she scolded like a fish- 
wife; she coaxed with tears and kisses; she 
painted the loveliness of men who are rich, 
apd the power of women who are beautiful. 
And all in vain. Nothing moved this ob- 
durate, obstinate, contumacious, headstrong, 
wilful Elsie. She would stick to her promise; 
she would wed her lover even if she had to 
entertain Poverty as well all her life. 

“* Are you so infatuated,” the mother went 
on, “‘that you cannot see that he cares no- 
thing for your happiness? He thinks about 
nobody but himself. If he thought of you, 
he would see that he was too poor to make 
you happy, and he would break it off. As it 
is, all he wants is to marry you.” 

“That is indeed all. He has never dis- 
guised the fact.” 

** He offers you the half of a bare crust.” 

‘* By halving the crust we shail double it.” 

“Oh! I have no patience. But there is 
an end. You know my opinion, and you 
disregard it. I cannot lock you-up or beat 
you for your foolishness. 1 almost wish I 
could. will neither reason with you any 
more nor try to dissuade you. Go yourown 
way.” 
“If you would only understand. We are 
going to live very oO We shall put all 
unhappiness outside the luxuries of life. And 
we shall get on if we never get rich. I wish 
I could make you understand our point of 
view. It makes me very unhappy that you 
will take such a distorted view.” 

**I am glad that you can still feel unhap- 
piness at such a cause as my displeasure.” 

‘* Well, mother, to-night we have come to 
a final decision.” 

** Am I to learn it?” 

“Yes; I wish to tell you at once.’ We 
have been engaged for two years. The en 
gagement has brought me nothing but 
wretchedness at home. But I should be still 
more wretched—I should be wretched all 
my life—if I were to break it off. I shall be 
of age in a day or two, and free to act on my 
own judgment.” 

“You are acting on your own judgment 
already.” 

“I have promised George that I will marr 
him when he pleases—that is, about the mid- 
die of August, when he gets his holiday.” 

“Oh! The misery of poverty will begin 
so soon? I am sorry to hear it. As I said 
before, I have nothing to say against it—no 
persuasion or dissuasion. You will do as 
you a. 

** George has his profession, and he has a 
good name already. He will geton. Mean- 
time a little plain living will hurt neither of 
us. Can't you think that we may begin in a 
humble way and yet geton? Money—money 
—money. Oh! must we think of nothing 
else?” 

**What is there to think of but money? 
Look round you, silly child. What gives me 
this house—this furniture — everything ? 
Money. What feeds you and clothes you? 
Money. What gives position, consideration, 
power, dignity? Money. Rank without 
money is contemptible. Life without money 
is miserable, wretched, intolerable. Who 
would care to live when the smallest luxu- 
ry, the least comfort, has to be denied for 
want of money? Even the art of which you 
talk so much only becomes respectable when 
it commands money. You cannot keep off 
disease without money; you cannot educate 
your children without money. It will be 
your worst punishment in the future that 
your children will sink and become servants. 
Child,” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ we must be 
masters or servants—nay, lords or slaves. 
You leave the rank of lord and marry the 
rank of slave. It is money that makes the 
difference — money — money— money — that 
ros pretend to despise. It is money that 

as done everything for you. Your grand- 
father made tt: your father made it; I am 
making it. Go on in your madness and your 
ee In the end, when it is too late, you 
will long for money, pray for money, be 
ready to do anything for money for your 
husband and your children.” 

“We shall have, I hope, enough. We 
shall work for enough—no more.” 

“ Well, child,” her mother returned, quiet- 
ly, ‘‘ [said that I would say nothing. I have 
been carried away. Let there be no more 
said. Do as you please. You know my 
mind, Fea sister's mind, your cousins’—” 

me. © not wish to be guided by my cou- 
sins.” 


ry well. You will stay here until 
your wedding day. When you marry, you 
(Continued on page 187.) 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


lant of some sort, mustard, flour, sweet-oil, and 


ST. VALENTINE’S MORNING. 
See illustration on front page. 


- jhe is the day,” says Charles Lamb, 

“on which those charming little mis- 
sives ycleped valentines cross and intercross 
each other at every street and turning. The 
weary and all forspent postman sinks be- 
neath a load of delicate embarrassments not 
his own.” 

As it was when Elia wrote, so it is to-day; 
and next year, with minor variations—little 
changes of fashion, something different per- 
haps in the cut of the woman’s gown who 
waits, in the shape of the missive sent, the 
emblem chosen, or even in the look of the 
“‘forspent postman” himself—next year it 
will be as it is to-day, and as it will be many 
years from now. For the heart of the young 
changes little, and all the thrill of ibil- 
ities unexpressed, though cherished, never 
dies out from among them. Common-sense 
may frown old customs down, and maticrs 
of more moment absorb the maturer mind, 
and men grown serious may laugh at what 
seems idle folly, but we take it that whether 
valentines are sent or Valentines chosen, as 
of old, or whether none are sent and none 
chosen, there will always be those who look 
with ———- as the young girls in the 
illustration look to-day. For expectation 
belongs to youth, and valentines are but an 
accident for to-day. To-morrow expectation 
will peer for different treasures. It is the 
expectation of the object that stirs. 

here was an old St. Valentine who was 
martyred at Rome in the year 270,a genial, 
lovable man, in whose honor men like to 
think the day is kept. Other men say the 
day is kept because before the Reformation 
Christians chose saints for themselves at that 
time. What superstition was compelled to 
lose with the Reformation, gallantry pre- 
served. 

Then there are those who say that we keep 
Valentine’s day because of a universal in- 
stinct, birds even choosing their mates on 
that day. But never the men nor women 
who kept it have stop to wonder why 
they did so. To them it was sufficient that 
opportunity came to choose and to be chosen. 
Sometimes this choosing was by lot—bits of 
paper with names drawn from many well 
shaken together. Sometimes the choosing 
was done boldly—a letter addressed to some 
fair one; but whether by lot or by boldness 
chosen, the Valentine’s days of happiness 
were supposed to begin. Sometimes this 
happiness meant only attentions for so many 
months, sometimes it meant marriage, but 
in either case the signs of the day were al- 
ways believed in and obeyed. 


THE SICK CHILD. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


I, 
sy TS baby is sick!” 

What mother is there who does not 
know the anguish comprised in that one 
brief sentence? It means a cloud over the 
whole household, an anxiety in every heart, 
and to the mother an agony of dread which 
she dares not confess even to herself, an 
awful constriction of the heart, a choking in 
the throat, a faintness of body, a sickness of 
soul, The old, oid “mother pain,” as one 
writer has named it, rushes over her at the 
first symptoms of disease in her darling, and 
is never lightened until the wee patient is 
once more restored to health. 

The weight of woe is hardly lessened when 
the sick child has passed the limits of strict 
babyhood, and is able to express his wants 
and woes with tolerable clearness. To the 
mother he is always her baby, a so 
when illness and languor have reduced his 
strength, and made him more than usually 
dependent upon her for care and attention. 
How she watches him, broods over him, di- 
verts him, and does all in her power to 
mitigate his malaise! Never does maternal 
tenderness so nearly approach that which is 
divine as in its manifestations to a suffering 
child. 

Yet all this tenderness is practically worth- 
less if it be not intelligently directed. There 
are times when the most loving child will 
turn away from a caressing word or touch. 
There is never a time when he will not ap- 

reciate, at least in its result, the effort put 
forth for his comfort. Even alittle baby 
seems to comprehend the difference between 

ractised and unskilled handling, and will 
be restless and cross in the arms of one per- 
son, while he will be peaceful in those of 
another. 

In nearly every case it will be found that 
the child, big or little, will in sickness turn 
from the most devoted nurse to the mother. 
It matters not how fond he may have been 
of his usual attendant, when he is ill, his 
ery is always for ‘‘mamma.” No one but 
she must lift him, bathe him, feed him, 
amuse him. Therefore it behooves every 
mother to familiarize herself, as far as her 
opportunities will permit, not only with the 
routine of sick-nursing, but also with vari- 
ous medical appliances and remedies which 
may prove useful to her in the absence of a 

hysician. Among these are the palliatives 
For croup, for bowel and stomach trouble, 
for sore throat and sudden colds on the chest, 
for convulsions and other similar maladies 
incident even to carefully guarded childhood. 
The mother should see that there is at all 
times provision for heating water quickly, 
that there ate in the medicine closet ipecac 
and alum, camphorated oil, paregoric, stimu- 











spices for plaster. She should have flannel 
and old linen and muslin for bandages where 
she can lay her hand on them at a moment's 
notice, and the fever thermometer, the syr- 
inge, and the hot-water —— always be 
in an accessible place. should know, 
too, how to administer the remedies that will 
bring relief before the doctor arrives; and 
after he comes, she should obey his orders 
strictly, give medicines promptly and deftly, 
and follow directions for nursing and diet 
accurately. It takes a certain amount of 
common-sense to understand how to obey, 
and this faculty she must cultivate. 

As soon as it is decided that the little pa- 
tient is “‘in for a spell of sickness,” the mo- 
ther should make her arrangements so that 
she can devote herself exclusively to him. 
She should have a room prepared for his re- 
ception, and, if possible, there should be an 
open fire in it. It must, above all, be well 
ventilated. If the disease be — all 
the draperies should be removed from the 
room—a wise precaution in any case should 
the sickness bid fair to prove long. In a 
disease like scarlet fever or diphtheria, even 
the floors should be bared. It goes without 
sayin that no intercourse should be per- 
mit between the patient and the other 
children or visitors. 

In this quarantined chamber the mother 
should seclude herself with her charge, and, 
if her health permits, give herself as entirely 
as she can to his nursing. The task will not 
be easy, no matter how well she loves the 
little sufferer, for if “‘ grown-ups” are diffi- 
cult to humor in sickness, the childish inva- 
lid, who has learned few lessons in self-con- 
trol, is liable to be far worse. A sick baby 
is more troublesome to manage than an older 
child with whom one can reason, and it is 
especially hard to deal with him in diseases 
where perfect quiet is required. He will 
grow tired of lying still, poor little fellow! 
and long for a change. 

More comfortable than the ordinary cradle 
for a sick infant is an improvised swinging 
bed, made by doubling or twice doubling a 
stout sheet, and fastening it securely to the 
head and foot boards and to the side | 
of the cradle, in such a way that the chil 
may lie in the sheet as in a shallow hammock. 
This style of bed is elastic, and may be easi- 
ly changed and cleansed. It is especially 
admirable for a baby who is sick in hot wea- 
ther with cholera infantum or other summer 
complaint. The sheet may generally be held 
in place on the cradle frame by strong safety- 

ins. 

. The mother must firmly resolve at the 
outset of her nursing career that, come what 
may, she will do her best not to get flurried 
or to ‘‘lose her head.” So long as she re- 
tains her self-command, she may maintain a 
certain control over her child; but should she 
become demoralized in an emergency, the 
— is likely to feel the effects. The 
abit, which should have been taught the 
child in health, of yielding ready and im- 
plicit obedietice is invaluable in sickness, 
where it may be necessary to give unpalatable 
medicines, examine the throat, take the tem- 
perature, aud perform other more or less 
painful and unpleasant operations almost 
invariably connected with sickness. 

Ventilating of the sick-room has been 
mentioned. This should be so arranged 
that there will be no draught upon the pa- 
tient, and that the room will not become 
unduly chilled at any time. Yet there must 
be a constantly renewed supply of fresh air. 
One of the best methods of arranging this is 
to keep an open fire burning in the room 
(unless the weather is very hot), and at the 
same time to have at least one window low- 
ered from the top. 

The dress of the mother while she fills 
the rdle of nurse should be simple. A soft 
wrapper, or a skirt and loose sack, and noise- 
less slippers should be ber uniform. Durin 
a period of desquamation she would do well 
to keep her hair closely covered with a head- 
gear resembling in shape the ordinary sweep- 
ing-cap. 

f un array of preventives and remedies 
is advisable when there is no illness in the 
family, a good supply of such things is 
doubly essential in the sick-room, The mo- 
ther should have everything ready at her 
hand, so that no sudden development may 
find her unprepared. She should be ready 
for anything, and sleep, as it were, sword in 
hand. At the same time she should strive to 
accustom herself to snatching what moments 
of rest she can, for nothing is gained and 
much lost by her becoming worn out. If 

ible, she should have some one to relieve 
er at intervals that she may secure a little 
rest elsewhere than in the sick-room, and 
snatch a breath of fresh air or take a little 
out-door exercise. Always, if she is not 
strong, she should endeavor to secure a com- 
petent nurse, who will assume the night- 
watching and some of the heaviest parts of 
the nursing. 

Mothers cannot be too careful in observing 
the beginning of illness in their children. 
The first symptoms of cold, of stomach or 
bowel derangement, of fever, must be marked 
and instant remedies applied. Frequently se- 
vere sickness may be averted by prompt mea- 
sures. In many cases judicious dieting and 
external gg will do the work with- 
out medicine. Especially in slight colds un- 
— by fever, it is unwise to upset 
a ’s stomach by nostrums—always ex- 

when these have been ordered by the 
phy in attendance. 
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HUMAN MACHINES. 


ACH woman who has to work out the 
problem of daily homekeeping and 
housekeeping—and most women have to 
work that problem—thinks often to herself, 
‘what a great advantage it would be if all 
kinds of house-work could be done by ma- 
chinery!” 

The machines would have some drawbacks, 
of course. In the first place, they would be 
expensive. The inventors thereof would 
probably take out all needful patents, and 
would expect to reap large fortunes. The 
machines, with the usual ‘‘ depravity of in- 
animate things,” would break at inconven- 
ient times, such as the middle of dish-wash- 
ing, or when company arrived unexpectedly. 
They could never be stirred to greater exer- 
tions by the information that Lucy had the 
measles, or that a dollar more would be add- 
ed to their wages if they made an extreme 
effort. They would sometimes have to be 
mended, or have new pieces put in, or be 
exchanged for machines with the latest im- 
provements. The machine oil might give 
out ge and then they would squeak 
horribly, and one could not show them the 
door if they did. 

To be sure, they would not demand sym- 
pathy or consideration or forbearance. But 
neither would they exhibit those virtues. 
They would not require persuasion or threats 
to start their operations. On the other hand, 
they could not be moved by threats or per- 
suasion. 

In short, the possessor of these remarkable 
machines might, feeling the force of the law 
of compensation, sigh at times for the human 
machines which had gone out of fashion. 

To-day house-work of all kinds is done by 
human beings. Although on that account the 
work is more faulty, and its doing is attended 
by many trials to flesh and spirit, yet mis- 
tresses expect and get many advantages be- 
cause it is so. iw | calculate upon those ad- 
vantages, and think themselves cheated if 
they do not get them. They expect their 
servants to care for their employers’ interests 
instead of theirown, They expect them to 
work harder and longer upon special occa- 
sions than they are paid to work ordinarily, 
and to do it without extra money. They 
expect them to be sympathetic, to be more 
attentive and industrious in times of sickness 
and trouble, and they rarely reward such 
sympathy and extra labor with recognition, 
let alone pay. They expect their servants to 
make allowance for accidents; they expect 
them to be forbearing to faults of temper 
and disposition; they expect them to be just 
and patient to the last degree in dealing with 
children; they expect very often the wis- 
dom of serpents and the harmlessness of 
doves. 

And here some mistress will exclaim: 
‘**Nonsense! Such things are seldom, if ever, 
got from the people we employ.” 

Exactly. You demand too much. You 
hire ignorant women, of low conceptions, 

iving them the = ignorance and stupid- 
ity are worth. You are astonished when 
you do not get ideas and feelings of which 
these women know nothing. When they 
do rise higher they are no longer willing to 
work for you in the same capacity. 

We all get precisely what we give. If we 
are stingy in giving, be assured the stinginess 
will gain us nothing. We pay money for 
work, pound for pound. If we want human 
feeling besides, we can only get it by giving it 
ourselves, 

If we want thoughtfulness for our inter- 
ests from our servants, we must be thought- 
ful for theirinterests, If we want their sym- 
pathy in our need, we must give it to them 
in their need. If we want allowance made 
for faults and failings, we must offer them 
that. We may have to explain to them what 
we are doing, and why; because such women 
seldom perceive the reason themselves. These 
women have often to be treated like children. 
Motives have to be explained to them. 

There are a few women, of course, who 
could not be managed this way, but there 
are very few. I have rarely seen a servant 
with whom, when I met her on the ground 
of like feelings, I could not do just as I 
pleased. 

Once a woman objected to doing work the 
way I wished. Her own way, she thought, 
was easier, and she did not see why mine 
should be preferred. It is a common matter 
of disagreement, is it not? 

** Maggie,” said I, “last night you took 
your new dress to be made. Now put on 
your hat, and go down and tell your dress- 
maker to make it in any easy way to suit 
herself. Tell her it does not matter whether 
you like it or not. She can make it any way 
that comes handy,” 

“Indade an’ I won't, ma’am,” cried Mag- 
gie, indignant. “ Sure I pay her good money 
for makin’ it, an’ haven't I a right to have 
it made to suit meself?” 

**Of course you have,” said I. “And if 
you are working for me, and you expect me 
to pay you good money for doing it, ought I 
not to be pleased instead of you?” 

Maggie looked at me a minute; then she 
laughed. She never made another objection 
to doing things ‘‘my way.” It is better to 
have a servant with quick perceptions than 
one who has graduated at all the cooking- 
schools in New York. 


The tresses who treat their servants 
this way pet the best work and the heartiest 
good feeling. 


Eva Lovett Carson. 
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THE SENDING OF VALENTINES. 
BY LUCY ©. LILLIE. 


FEXHAT the old custom of sending valen 
tines is reviving with added picturesque- 


ness is a fact all lovers of sweet traditional 
custom should welcome, and let us hope that 
the spirit of the age is such that an artistic 
fitness is aw much a consideration as the sen 
timent which accompanies the missives. The 
origin of the custom dates away back into 
the early Christian days, when in Rome, dur 
ing February, feasts of a pagan character 
were celebrated, and names of popular fe 
males were written on bits of parchment, 
tossed into a box, and drawn by the gay 
youths of the time, who claimed the right 
of addressing the fair ones in tender words 
of love. The early fathers strove to eradi- 
cate some of the evil influences this custom 
brought about, and induced the young Chris 
tians to substitute the names of saints and 


martyrs; and drawing these on the 14th of 
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February, the anniversary of the martyrdom 
of St. Valentine, they took them as their pe 
trons, and instead of making a mere gala-day 
of it, they gave themselves to some pious re- 
flection and prayer, and, it is said, they called 
the saint whose name they drew their ** Val- 
entine.” Gradually, as the centuries rolled 
by, the day became one upon which anony- 
mous gifts were offered, and in various parts 
of England a custom born of the original one 
was established, wherein a number of names, 
chiefly those of well-known people, were 
placed in a box, and at different gatherings 
these were drawn. The names were both of 
married and single people, as we can learn 
from Pepys’s Diary, and the person drawing 
a name claimed the individual as his or her 
‘** Valentine.” Such a one had the right to 
present himself at the house of the owner of 
the name and announce himself as a Valen- 
tine. Pepys on one occasion rejoices that 
a very small child drew his name, because it 
would cost him less to make her the present 








usual on such an occasion; and he goes on to 
say of the celebrated Miss Stuart, afterwards 
Duchess of Richmond, ‘‘ The Duke of York, 
being once her Valentine, did give her a 
jewel of about £800, and my Lord Mande- 
ville, her Valentine this year, a ring of about 
£300." These presents, it is supposed, were 
given to relieve the ** Valentine” of any fur- 
ther obligation ; but on some occasions the 
drawing resulted in a genuine love-affair and 
marriage. Another form of the billet-draw- 
ing on St. Valentine's eve was the placing 
of the names of all the single men an 

maids present in two boxes, and during that 
evening and for some days afterwards. 
Those who drew each other's names paired 
off at all festivities, the young men being ex- 
pected to show special attention to their Val- 
entines for at least a week or two. But this 
custom soon died out, owing to the disagree- 
able results which in many cases followed, 
since it was hardly possible that the couples 
were often harmonious. To this day, how- 
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ever, in some parts of England various tra- 
ditional observances are kept up. In Nor- 
wich on St. Valentine’s eve we have seen 
lads running about from house to house with 
envelopes containing valentine verses with 
which they had been intrusted. A loud rap 
on a door was generally promptly answered, 
when the bearer of the dellet-doux would fling 
his missive into the hall, and rush away again, 
lest he be questioned as to whence it came. 
That the day was observed in Shakespeare's 
time we know, and that the old tradition 
that the first one seen on St. Valentine's 
morning would be one’s future fate was thor- 
oughly believed in. Ophelia sings, 
“Good-morrow, "tis St. Valentine's day 

All in the morning betime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine.” 

The maiden of those days was rather au- 
dacious, we fancy, since it was a common 
practice for her to stand near the door of 
the man she loved, that on coming forth or 
looking out, his eyes might light first upon 
her face and form. In the same way a 
would-be lover made haste to meet his mis- 
tress on her first appearance. Harry Gow, 
oy remember, was up early that he might 

ahead of any one in catching the first 
glimpse of the glover’s fair daughter, and 
was just in time to rescue her from a rougher 
fate. The maids of Kent used to burn the 
figure of a boy made of holly on St. Valen- 
tine’s eve, that good luck in the choice of a 
husband might attend them, while the lads 
burned an ivy girl with the same intent; and 
to this day some Kentish lads and lasses do 
the same. It was Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
who was taken captive at Agincourt, who 
first suggested writing rhymes for valen- 
tines and sending them, and since then the 
custom has held good; and, as we all know, 
valentine doggerel has a traditional impor- 
tance which makes us really fonder of it 
than the daintiest of verse; for who would 
sacrifice the old 


“The rose is red, the violet’ blue, 
Carnation's eweet, and so are you.” 


for any vers de société? Yet, perhaps, in the 
high pressure of today’s culture our valen- 
tine verses may assume more metrical form. 
Well do we recall a valentine prepared with 
the greatest care, the verses of which, taken 
from an old collection, seemed to our child- 
ish fancy almost sublime: 
“Can pen or ink or paper show 
My fixed and pure w ection ? 
nottr”’ 


The natveté of these old-time jingles is a 
potent charm which brings back the valen- 
tine days of our youth, when the thrill of ex- 
pectancy lasted from early morn till dewy 
eve, each sound of the postman bringing 
hope, and each package to be gazed at, 
wondered over, the handwriting scrutinized 
carefully, since it was sure to be disguised. 
In this connection we might mention the fact 
that during the Revolution many a fair dame 
sent her absent sweetheart a valentine ad- 
dressed in a feigned hand; but it is to be 
supposed the simple little deceit -was seen 
through, otherwise what comfort would the 

ictured Cupid and the loving doggerel have 

rought to the far-away soldier? The gor- 
geousness of some valentines can never make 
up for the old-fashioned pictures of our 
youth, a lady and gentleman sauntering 
down a path, with a plump Cupid hover- 
ing overhead, the youth kneeling on daisied 
grass, and a languishing-looking damsel who 
has evidently strayed out in the morning for 
this rencontre, and underneath, as we re- 
member, the touching lines: 
“If you love me I'll be true, 
For I love no one but you; 
Tell me that you will be mine, 
As I am your Valentine.” 


It is rather interesting to know that the 
makers of these verses a few years since in 
London had for countless St. Valentine’s 
days produced them by the dozen, being 
paid from three pence to one shilling, ac- 
cording to the length or value of the com- 
position, they being the same class of poets 
who composed the rhymes used in advertise- 
ments; but where the older ‘* Rose is red,” 
etc., doggerel came from, history saith not. 
Valentines there are to be seen really splen- 
did works of art, but these somehow lose 
their intention in being jewelled and over- 
laden with ornaments. They are neither 
one thing nor the other—too fine for their 

urpose, and useless in any other way. We 

ave seen one in a Bond Street shop, which 
was being sent to Warwick Castle, valued at 
seventy guineas, encrusted with pearls and 
ornamented with medallions of rare value; 
but the thing looked purposeless and exag- 
gerated, and we are quite sure did not as a 
valentine give the recipient half the pleasure 
she must have had in her school-room days 
over the simple lace-paper and painted sheets, 
worth perhaps a shilling. 

A story is told of a distinguished states- 
man in our own country, in the early decades 
of the century, who was deeply smitten with 
the charms of a certain young lady, but shy- 
ness where a love-affair was concerned kept 
him silent. Shortly before St. Valentine's 
eve they discussed the pretty custom of the 
day, and the damsel, having more spirit and 
courage than her lover, declared that were a 
valentine to reach her early in the day she 
would certainly take it as a declaration of 
love from the sender, so she bade all beware. 
Colonel took heart of grace at this, and 
procured the most elaborate and gushing 
valentine the shops of New York in that day 
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contained, and despatched it by his colored 
valet. Now the latter was well aware what 
he was carrying, but, having a Dinah of his 
own in view, he quietly took off the Colonel's 
wrapper, substituted one of his own, and left 
the valentine at the house of his dark lady- 
love. In vain Miss —— waited for the anony- 
mous declaration which she had felt certain 
her shy lover would send; and he, on meeting 
her a day or two afterwards, was wounded 
inexpressibly by her cold and distant manner. 
Some years went by, during which Miss —~ 
married, became the mother of two children, 
and was a widow, before she and her former 
lover met again. In the course of conversa- 
tion the near approach of St. Valentine’s eve 
was referred to between these now self-com- 
posed middle-aged people, and the Colonel 
rather grimly remarked that he had never 
sent but one in his life, and that had proved 
a failure. This led to an explanation; but 
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Mrs offered no encouragement towards 
any demonstration of feeling on his part, but 
on the morning of St. Valentine’s day the 
elderly Colonel was awakened early by a mes- 
senger with a large square envelope, contain- 
ing a valentine of the old conventional or- 
der, which his granddaughter preserves to 
this day. Needless to say he knew whence 
it came, and made haste to seek his lady- 
love of fifteen years before, and on this oc- 
casion there was no shyness or hesitancy 
about what he had to say. His valet, we 
should have mentioned, had some time be- 
fore, in a fit of remorse, confessed to what 
he had done. 

Charming devices for those who do not 
care to send the conventional valentine are 
knots of ribbon with verses painted upon 
them. These can be decorated by any of 
the pretty trifles—crescents, silver and gilt 
hearts, bells, etc.—which are to be bought in 
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all the art fancy stores. Small ribbon ban- 
ners, With the painted verse and perhaps a 
bit of landscape, are equally pretty and or- 
namental, say among the cotillon favors with 
which the ‘“smart” girl of to-day decorates 
her boudoir. In fact, St. Valentine’s day 
this year may include various dainty trifles 
of the kind, but should always be accompa 
nied by as piquant and simple a verse as pos- 
sible, the old-time poets supplying any num- 
ber of quaint conceits in rhyme for such a 
purpose. 


TWO WORTH TOILETTES. 
rT HIS perfect dress for a ball or the opera 
is of mauve and violet damask. The 
front of the skirt is of the violet shade, over- 
laid with white tulle that is dotted with gold, 
and wrought with butterflies in spangles of 
gold and glass. The corsage, cut low in 
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heart-shape, is pointed in front and trimmed 
with spangled ornaments. The back is 
lengthened in divided basques. Sparkling 
butterflies are set on the shoulders above the 
short draped sleeves. A charming effect is 
given by pompons of white feathers passing 
diagonally from shoulder to waist, and from 
the waist across the front of the skirt. Long 
white gloves are drawn smoothly on the arm, 
Slippers of the mauve damask of the train. 
Old-rose, pistache green, cream white, and 
black make up the color scheme of the ef- 
fective dinner gown on page 128. The skirt 
has clinging front breadths of green velvet 
stamped with a design of four-leaved clover. 
The graceful train, with sloped seam in the 
middle, is of old-rose satin trimmed on the 
side with jet passementerie. The corsage of 
frappé velvet has front basques of the rose 
satin with soft revers of lace curving from 
bust to shoulders, and edged below with jet 
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beads and fringe. A short sash of most sty- 
lish model is of dark green matching the vel- 
vet. The neck is cut down in a low point, 
and has a Medici collar lined with cream lace. 


The rose satin sleeves have crevés at the top 
lined with the figured green velvet. 


THE OLD VALENTINE. 


1 day of the saint was ending, 


And, touched with its parting shine, 
A man and a maid were bending 
To look at a valentine. 
‘**So this was sent to your mother, 
When her youth was sweet and new?” 
As she said it, each to other 
Still closer the faces drew. 


And scanning it thus together, 
Now the young girl's wonder stirs, 
To know, at this moment, whether 
His thoughts are the same as hers. 


Was the mythic love-god flying 
Close to his image there? 

Were his mystic white wings plying 
Between the silent pair? 

Time has not told—but the feeling 
Returns with the good saint’s day, 
That Love might have been revealing 

Himself in this subtle way. 
CuarLotre Fiske Bares. 


A LITTLE JUDAS. 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON. 
1. 
AMES P. HENRY CALHOUN of Hicko- 


eo ry Groves, Virginia, was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, the owner of a good estate by inher- 
itance, and the father of two very pretty 
daughters. He was also the postmaster of 
Hickory Groves by an especial appointment, 
which he owed to Edith, the elder of these 
girls, and which he kept because Lilian, the 


younger, took care that he should never be 
reminded that there were any duties attached 
to it. The position had come in this way: 
for years the storekeeper at the Cross Roads 
had been the postmaster, an arrangement 
that suited the men of the neighborhood ad- 
mirably, as it gave them a ready and plausi- 
ble excuse for congregating early every Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons, ood haves time 
to discuss the affairs of the country and 
county while they waited for the mail to 
come in. After it had arrived, and had been 
dumped out on the counter between the 
groceries and the dry-goods, the company 
assembled addressed itself to the task of 
sorting out the letters, and of consulting on 
the various interesting questions suggested 
by the post-marks and the addresses. All 
this was very pleasant for the persons who 
engaged in these conferences, but some of 
those to whom the letters were written 
thought there was entirely too much inves- 
tigation, and the most vehement of these was 
Edith Calhoun. As no one had a larger, 
certainly no one a more interesting, mail, 
the men would not have passed hers over on 
any account, as nothing (not even politics) 
entertains the male Virginian so much as 
the love-affairs of the girls around him. As 
there was no end to the lovers and the love- 
letters that came to Edith Calhoun, it will be 
seen what a centre she was tothe store porch. 
She was the beauty of that whole section of 
country, and she never made a foray into 
other counties without being followed home 
by a shower of letters from smitten swains. 
She liked the letters, and she answered them 
romptly, but when one day the doctor, pass- 
ng as she was walking across the lawn, 
called to her that there was a letter for her 
at the store from Barney Rogers, she made 
up her mind that she would stand it no long- 
er, and the very next mail carried a letter 
written by her to the Postmaster-General. It 
gave him a vivid account of the situation, 
and asked him how he would like it if he 
wereagirl. She told him that her father had 
an office that he never used, as he did not 
practise his profession, and it would make a 
safer and a more creditable post-office than 
the counter at the store, and she thought he 
might as well be made tmaster. She 
added that as an ex-Confederate officer who 
had been wounded, he had some claim upon 
the government. It is not to be presumed 
that the Postmaster-General reads all the let- 
ters addressed to him from all over this and 
every other country, but some one in au- 
thority must have read this one, as the an- 
swer came promptly in the shape of the ap- 
ema of Mr. Calhoun as the postmaster. 
hen the new incumbent received it, he was 
not only astonished, but furiously angry. He 
considered himself gratuitously insulted, and 
he wished to know if he was expected to sort 
out the letters for every Tom, Dick, and Har- 
ry in the neighborhood. He also asked if he 
needed either the pittance paid for the labor 
or the honor of the office. 

Writing to the Postmaster-General was a 
bagatelle to the task of soothing the irate ap- 
pointee. Edith quailed before the storm, 
and fled up stairs to Lilian, to whom she 
explained the situation, and begged her to 
come at once, and prevent her father from 
sending the letter she knew he was at 
that moment writing to Washington. As 
Lilian bad her own reasons for disliking the 
—- t even more than Edith 
id, she no urging to hurry with what 
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re-enforcement she could command. They 


did not dare to tell him how the nt- 
ment came to him, but agreed with him that 
it was a piece of impertinence, but they 
thought it one of the cases where one could 
use what was meant for an annoyance as a 
benefit. They reminded him how often he 
had been displeased with the way that the 
business was condueted at the store, and how 
letters had been opened more than once, and 
how they had been lost, and one returned to 
the Dead-letter Office because it was addressed 
“*U. 8. A.,” and the postmaster had indig- 
nantly written upon the envelope that no 
one in Hickory Groves had been or now was 
in the United States army. As to the duties 
of the office, Edith assured him that she 
would take them upon herself. At this he 
laughed. How long, he wished to know, 
would she attend to them? And when she 
went to Prince Edward's or to Richmond, 
who was to be the postmaster’s deputy then? 

** Lilian,” said she. 

“That,” he said, ‘‘ was a different matter, 
Lilian could be relied upon.” 

The end of it was that Mr. Calhoun, pace 
consented to argue the matter, was defeated, 
and before night the office was swept out, the 
law books put out of the way, and a most 
complicated arrangement of pigeon-holes, 
made of starch. boxes, shoe-boxes, and several 
other kinds of boxes, was manufactured by 
the girls and their cousin Bob Landal. 

It is unnecessary to say that the store 
porch was aflame with indignation. The 
county paper said that it all was of a piece 
with the tyranny of the government that an 
efficient man should be removed, and another 
who did not want the office appointed. For 
weeks no man who respected himself went 
for his mail. Servants were sent for it, and 
the masters waited at the store until it was 
broughttothem. The two girls were offered 
a good deal of sympathy, but they laughed, 
and said they thought it was great fun to 
sort the letters. They did not wonder that 
the men were mad because it was taken from 
them. After a time, when it was found that 
the new officers did not tire as soon as they 
were expected to, and that they did not care 
for the opinion and the resentment of the 
public, the older men began to go for their 
own letters, and before long everything was 
running in the smoothest and most regular 
manner, and the old postmaster said that, for 
his part, he was glad to be rid of the trouble. 

No one was better pleased than Edith. 
She was always on hand to sort out her 
own letters, and as each day there was one 
which had to be answered at once, she 
begged off as if it was a new thing each time, 
and ran to her own room, where she made 
herself quite happy with the reflection that 
no one but herself knew from whom her mail 
had come. After a time Edith married the 
only one of her lovers to whom she had been 
engaged. A dozen or more had been en- 

ged to her, but she had always drawn the 
ine very carefully, and made it understood 
that if a young man wished to be engaged to 
her, and she Hked him well enough to allow 
it, it was all right, but that she was always 
free. As she said, there was no end of 
troubles into which she would get if she did 
not enforce such a rule, The young man to 
whom she did engage herself and then mar- 
ried had never written her any letters. He 
lived upon the neighboring plantation, and 
did his courting at first hand. 

After the wedding Lilian had no more 
work to do, but she all the salary. The 
withdrawal of Edith’s correspondence might 
have made a difference in the salary bad it 
not happened that Lilian had an increase in 
her own—owing to bad luck! Lilian did not 


send a many letters away, but they 
were albhheavy expensive, and helped to 
foot up a res ble amount of business for 


the re ndeed a very large amount of 
her or was paid back into the office by 
this deputy, who not only paid to send her 
letters away, but sometimes to get them back, 
and then to send them the second time, and 
so on until she sometimes thought that she 
had discovered perpetual motion. It is bard- 
ly necessary to explain that Lilian had lit- 
e aspirations, and was in the habit of 
sending articles to publishers. It can also be 
a understood that she was willing to 
handle Ler own mail so as to share the know- 
ledge of the returns with no one in the vil- 
lage. A ee going away has a dig- 
nified and businesslike appearance reflecting 
credit and possible reputation upon the 
sender; but returning, it has the hangdog 
air of a prodigal with whom far countries 
have not , and it does not fare as well 
as a prodigal son, for never does its parent 
run out to and bid it welcome, and 
never does he kill a fatted calf, and call his 
neighbors in to rejoice with him because of 
its return. When Lilian wrote a story or a 
poem, she always had a certain magazine in 
view, and if it failed to appreciate the com- 
pliment, and sent it back with thanks for 
the pleasure of reading it, she sent it to the 
next on her list, and so swung around the 
circle until it at last dropped its ravenlike 
habit of finding no place for its foot, and be- 
coming that far more interesting bird the 
dove, returned with an olive branch to tell 
that it bad at last rested. Sometimes this 
olive branch was nothing more than a pretty 
note from an editor accepting it; sometimes 
it was in that most symmetrical and pleas- 
ing of all the geometrical forms into which 
paper goes—acheck. It was always a check 
when the ve magazine was The 
Peer and Paul. This magazine encouraged 


unknown talent, paying gently for it, and 
thus made an average which enabled it to 
obtain work from known writers who made 
their own terms. By this judicious nay 
ment it maintained a fine rance in its 
rank, without extravagance in its file. The 
editor of The Peter and Paul was a man of 
literary reputation, and he sometimes wrote 
her charming little notes, which she greatly 
treasured. The only objection to them was 
that he signed them, ‘‘ of the P. & P.”; 
but as this seemed to be-the etiquette of the 
office, she had no reason for personal com- 
plaint. The letters which never pleased her 
were the printed ones. She wished that edi- 
tors would say that her rhymes were poor, 
her stories crude, rather than ‘‘ it was im- 
ible to use them, but that they thanked 
er for the I pay of reading them.” This 
she as insult and injury tied up to- 
gether. = 
In the eyes of his daughters one of Mr. 
Calhoun’s most objectionable idiosyncrasies 
was his objection to taking a summer trip. 
He declared that he could see no reason for 
leaving a comfortable home in the countr 
to shut himself up in a hot stuffy hotel. He 
thought well of travel if the world were to be 
seen, and he conceded it was a duty to visit 
your friends and your kin; but he had no 
use for hotel food, for hotel rooms, nor for 
hotel people in the summer-time. This po- 
sition taken by her father had never been as 
trying to Edith as it was to Lilian. In her 
unmarried days Edith had found quite ex- 
citement enough as she went from county to 
county visiting her friends, and everyw 
received by a retinue of adorers, and she 
never wept for new worlds to see or to con- 
quer. Lilian was not a proclaimed beauty, 
and, as lovers, she had not found men to her 
liking, being one of the women who have to 
love before they find the emotion interesting. 
In other people she thought it tiresome. 
Still she had one intense longing, and that 
was to see the ocean. And so, when it ha 
that one day she received from 7’ 
and Paul the overwhelming sum of 
$75 for a story, she hastened to count her 


whole stock of money, found herself the 
possessor of $136 80, which had accumulated 
thus: 

From P. and P.....-cesccsceseeees 

From salary........+s+s+seceeseseee 

From P: 





She put money and check into her pocket, 
and, without her hat, flew over the lawn, 
through a whea-tfield, over a creek, and so, 
. A a well-worn path, hurried to her sister. 

ith was finding life a trifie monotonous, 
and when Lilian came breathlessly in and 
declared she was going to the Isles of Shoals, 
she was at once greatly interested, and im- 
mediately called her husband in from his 
noes under the chestnut-trees to tell 

m. 

** But I do not see how she can go alone,” 
said Mr. Lee. ‘‘She must have a chaperon. 
Now there is old Mrs. Chappell. She 
somewheres every July, and she w be 
delighted to take Lil to the Springs.” 

“The Springs!” cried ith. ‘Lilian 
doesn’t want to waste her money in just 
ing ‘somewheres.’ She needs sea-air, or s 
wouldn’t long so for it. Come up stairs, 
dearest, and let Dick go back to his novel.” 

‘*T am not reading a novel,” replied Dick, 
**but I will go back.” 

When Dick next heard of the scheme, it 
was all arranged. He and his wife were go- 
ing to the Isles of Shoals, and Lilian was to 
accompany them. Nothing could be more 
simple than this arrangement, and if either 
the husband o father bad — = ar- 

e against it, argument wou ve 

nm wasted, and, indeed, it was not worth 
while to even discuss it. As Edith very 
truly said, when a thing is settled, it is set- 
py and where is the use of wasting breath 
on it? 

“None at all,” said the postmaster of 
Hickory Groves. 


The Isles of Shoals resemble a ship at sea 
in more ways than one, and among them is 
the fact that be cannot escape your 
bors. —n mm, nae Be > 
every sails, everybody elbows you as 

ou sit, and meets you as you walk. Edith 
iked eeeeenens oe. The 
es which met hers exp pleasure at 
the sight of such a pen! creature; voices 
were soft and cordial when they addressed 
her; and it was not necessary for her to make 
an effort to please, as nature had attended 
to that for her. But Lilian did not like so 
close a crowd. She had the innocent fanc 
that under certain circumstances ple 
should have certain inspirations, and was 
disappointed because she found that instead 
of having fine thoughts as she sat on the 
watched the waves roll in, she had 
no thoughts at all. She was lazy, and she 
liked laziness! She was convinced that this 
demoralized state of mind was — to the 
— Seon her. She had rocks, 
an ; 

“Had Talso solitude, I should have ideas,” 
she said to herself. 

Then one day something happened that 
interested her. They were out on the rocks 
when they began to watch a man who was 
in a boat alone, and who was slowly coming 
to the shore against the wind. His blue flan- 
nel shirt and a general air of jauntiness made 
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Lilian at once rank him among the triflers 
whom she so much resented as a ne ee | 
but when her brother-in-law languidly raised 
his head to say, “ That is a man whom you 
should know, because he pays your board 
bill,” she looked at him more closely. He 


was tall and very slender; his hair was 
blond, and he a bundle of papers in 
his hand. 

“He is -looking,” she answered; 


**but I do not know how he came to have 
honor.” 


that ” 

“He is Chester Robins, the editor of The 
Peter and Paul,” replied Dick. 

“And you never told me!” 

“I never knew it until last night.” 

* Well,” said Editi, ‘‘if I spent as much 
time in the office as you do, I should have 
known all the men on the island long ago.” 

At this Dick laughed. ‘‘ My dear,” he re- 
plied, *‘ you do not have to go to the hotel 
office to accomplish that feat. Confess that 
you already know Mr. Robins.” 

“Certainly Ido. He is the best-looking 
man here. hat I did not know is that he 
is Lil’s editor.” 

**Oh, Dick!” cried Lilian, ‘‘do be obliging 
and nice! Introduce him, but don’t tell him 
wholam. He does not know my last name, 
— he will never think of me as L. Hamp- 

a” 

And thus Lilian came to know her editor, 
and she liked him. He soon becume one of 
their party, and he sailed and fished with 
them, danced and walked, read and argued 
with Lilian. And she soon foubd out that 
he would not eat well-done mutton nor cold 
soup, and that the waiters never had to be 
spoken to more than once on the subject of 
his preference. She also knew his opinion 
of a great many people whom she had al- 
ways ed with a respect that forbade 
any criticism, but what he thought of “ L. 
Ham ” she never did hear. For his part, 
Chester Robins assumed that his new friends 
belonged to that large class of Southerners— 
so well known in Jiterature—who never take 
that poor view of life which concerns itself 
with ways and means, with board-bills, and 

articles, but goes happily on its 
way as light-hearted as the sparrows and as 
taken care of as the lilies. These were 

the Southerners of whom he had read. 


Ill. 

Unlike our first parents, we are not often 
born into Paradise, = it may happen that 
some of us discover it as we go through life, 
and for a time dwell therein. Sril), let us 
beware of delusions. The Paradise itself may 
be real, but the delusion may come in the 
shape of a fancy that the angel, whose special 

ness it is to see that all mortals are kept 
outside of the gate, has perhaps overlooked 
us, has shut his eyes to us, and will not see 
us; that his flaming sword is sheathed; and 
that we shall never leave this Paradise until 
we are called to the one above. But our 
hour willcome. Some day, sooner or later, 
we will carelessly pluck the fruit, and, it 
may be, share it, and then little enough will 
the angel care for our tears as he drives us 
forth, or for our entreaties as he safely bars 
us outside. 

In certain ways our little group of four 
good friends found an Eden in these fair isl- 
ands shut away from the world, and found 
their pleasures in the little events of the 
place, the questions of a good day, a fair 
wind, the comparative count of the fishing, 
the traditions of the islands, and all the chit- 
chat of a life that shapes itself in the sum- 
mer-time. 

The two girls felt as if they could go on 
living in their Eden as long as the sun shone; 
and even after they sailed away, and had 
journeyed home, it seemed to them that the 
real life had been left behind, and they never 
wearied of reminding one another of this and 
of that ‘“‘ when we were at Appledore.” How 
their patient listener the postmaster felt, as 
he was told all that had | ped, first by 
one, and then by the other, and th then together, 
need not here be described. 

Not a week had gone past before there 
came a message from the islands. It was 
mail day, and Lilian was busy sorting out 
the bag, when she found a letter addressed to 
herself, and postmarked from Portsmouth. 
It bore the well-known imprint of The Peter 
and Paul. For a moment her heart stood 
still, as it flashed upon her that her editor 
had not been as obtuse as she had imagined 


him to be. Then, with a courage worthy of 
chronicle, she put the letter in her ket 
and finished her task; but she caused some 


perplexity to the people who were told in 
one treeth that there were no letters for 
them, and in the next given those belonging 
to other persons. 

But at last the deputy imistress was 
free, and at liberty to attend to her own mail 
and satisfy her curiosity. This is what she 


“Dear Miss CaLnoun,—I am just about 
returning to the world and to ‘copy,’ but be- 
fore I go I want to write to you, to tell you 
that the sun is not as $f thought 
it was, nor is the sea as fine, and the sunsets 
have faded. 7 see, you need a we 
very sorry you have gone away. But 
sides this information, which you ought to 
have, I desire to ask you a question. 
you remember that admirable story you told 
me about the oak in your brother-in-law’s 
oe which is haunted by the spirits of 

rds whose song is unknown to the ornithol- 
ogy of today? Do you think it would be 
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ble to the notation of these songs? 
am to deliver an address before the Psy- 
chical Society, and I know what deep inter- 
est would be awakened by such an important 
revelation as this would be. Your sister, 
who sings so charmingly, might give me 
some help in this matter? You must pardon 
my boldness in thus troubling you, but I am 
so much interested in the subject that I really 
would like to present it to our society. 
‘With the heartiest good wishes to your 
sister and to Mr. Lee, 
“Very 7 yours, 
“ Coester Rosrys.” 


As‘soon as Lilian mastered this epistle, she 
locked the office door and ran over to her 
sister with it. Edith dimpled and smiled as 
she read it. 

‘Isn't that a snarl?” cried Lilian. ‘Do 

ou think he really believes all that stuff? 
He must have known that I invented the 
whole story.” 

‘Believe it?” replied the experienced 
Edith. ‘‘ He does not care whether it is true 
or not. ‘Psychical Society,’ indeed! All he 
wants is to open a correspondence with 


you. 

At this Lilian laughed. ‘‘ Nothing would 
be more easy,” she said. “It would please 
me mightily if he would ask me to emy 
reply ten thousand words long. Oh, Edith! 
do you think he has found out who I am?” 

“Ido. I think, you innocent little fish, 
that he has found out that you are a very 
pretty girl,and a mighty nice one. You 
mark my word, Lil, the very next thing he 
will propose to do will be to come and take 
the notation himself.” 

‘No, he won't; for I will write to him 
that there is not a word of truth in the whole 


“. 
“Then, my dear, he will come to make the 
acquaintance of his contributor.” 
ilian looked at her aghast. “ Edith, that 

will spoil everything. hy, I have a story 
of the Madman’s Cave half done, and I want 
to send it to him. I wouldn't have him 
suspect that J wrote it for the world! It 
will be such fun to make him wonder where 
L. Hampden heard it.” 

“The postmark from here will give you 


ae 
“T thought of that, and I mean to send it 
to Cousin Betty, in Richmond, to mail.” 

“Very well, and I will tell you what I'll 
do: you write the answer to his letter, and I 
will copy it for you. He will never know 
my writing. Anyway, Lil, the letter would 
have been to me if it had not been for Dick. 
1 quite miss my letters.” 

** If you are not the most conceited person 
I ever knew!” cried Lilian, “Don't you 
suppose other girls can sometimes get letters 
from the men they left behind them?” 

“Oh yes,” replied Edith, with mischief in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Of course they can, sometimes; 
but you know J always did.” 

And thus a most industrious correspond- 
ence began. At the Northern end of the 
line it was conducted with the greatest punc- 
tuality; and if the letters were not as long as 
those from the Southern end, it probably was 
because the writer had more work to do 
with his pen, and was not as fluent a letter. 
writer. The one thing that the two girls 
could not agree upon was the composition 
of the letters. Edith always asse’ that it 
was absurd for Lilian to take the trouble to 
make a draft for her to copy. 

‘**I know exactly what you are going to say, 
and I hate to copy. I would rather write the 
letter, and then, if you don’t like it, write it 
over again, than stupidly copy just what you 
have written; and I could often improve on 
your style.” 

‘‘Of that I have no doubt,” Lilian would 
reply; ‘‘but if I were to agree to your plan, 
the poor man would be proposing to me—or 
to you—before the winter is out!” 

“ Very well,” said Edith, coolly; ‘‘ suppose 
he did? I think that would be rather inter- 
esting, and a break in this dreadful monot- 


ony.” 

The monotony was, however, broken to 
Lilian by the return to her cousin Betty of 
the story of the Isles of Shoals. It was a very 
good story, the editor said, and he was very 

lad to have had the pleasure of reading it, 
ut he could not use it. 

“There now,” said Edith, when she had 
read the note; “that shows what comes of 
not taking my advice. I don't believe that 
Chester ever saw the story.” 

“He wrote the note, anyhow,” answered 
Lilian, “for it is in his handwriting; and I 
do wish, Edith, you would not call him by 
his first name. It is bad enough to hear 
you making Tom, Dick, and Harry out of 
all the men in the county, but it is not good 
manners at all to call a perfect stranger by 
his first name.” 

At this petulant outbreak Edith laughed. 
** Yesterday I felt as if I knew him quite 
well, But, seriously, Lil, if he did write 
that stupid note, it makes it so much worse. 
He never would have treated in that 
manner. You could write for his dreary old 
magazine every month if you choose to use 
ed own name, and let him know who ‘L. 

ampden’ is. I tell you what would be a 
good joke—let me write, and thank him in 
your name for an impartial opinion.” 

“Edith Lee!” cried Lilian, her eyes flash- 
ing, “if you ever do such a thing as that, I'll 
never speak another word to you as long as 


you live!” 
The v next day was mail day, and 


Edith, having nothing else to do, went over to 
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help Lilian sort it out, Edith had long since 
discovered how interesti — over 
the neighbors’ mail could be, but her opinion 
of the men who used to 


Lilian, who was not 
in the world, a 
cerning the p 

dresses and 
silent, and 


aith 

of information con- 

le news as revealed by ad- 

ks, but suddenly she was 

ilian looked up to see what had 
fixed her attention. 

** Listen, Lil,” said she. “ What do you 
think? Here is a letter from Chester—I 
mean Mr. Robins—and it is six days before 
one is due. May I open it?” 

‘I don’t care,” answered the deputy post- 
os ga who had got her alphabet all out of 
order. 

For a moment there was silence, and then 
Edith gave one leap into the air, waved the 
letter over her head, and cried out: ‘It has 
come! It has come!” 

Lilian’s face turned scarlet. ‘‘ Does he 
know?” she said. 

*‘Know? Why, child, he has offered him- 
self to you!” 

% Offered himself to you,” repeated Lilian. 

‘To me? No, indeed; no such luck as 
that! To you, and I must say I never read 
a more proper love-letter, nor a funnier one. 
Lilian, he admires you you are one 
of the few women with brains who do not 
rush into print. Oh, Lil, you will let me an- 
swer this one? Do, dear!’ 

‘Indeed I won't!” exclaimed her sister. 
‘Not one word of it shall you write.” 

“You will have to let me copy it, for if 
you don’t, you will give yourself away.” 

se | — I will,” and Lilian flushed 
again. “ But I do wish I had a type-writer!” 

‘‘Answer a love- letter on a type-writer!” 
exclaimed Edith. “I should like that! Never 
you mind, my dear; just you let me write 
your letters for a while, and you won't mind 
an offer any more than your breakfast.” 

“ Edith ,” said Lilian, with the color 
coming on her cheeks, ‘‘I wish you would 
give me that letter, and then go home.” 

**Now see here,” said Edith, coming to 
her side, and taking her face between her 
hands, “I know I am a mighty wicked tease; 
but who loves my little Lil as 1 do, and who 
forgives her horrid sister as you do? I will 
give you _ letter, but I won't go home. I 
will stay here and attend to the mail, and you 
can go into the house and make up your 
mind what you will say to this suitor with a 
sceptre in his hand; and if you don’t want 
me to know what you say, I will copy it 
with cotton in my ears. =’ mind this— 
you are not to accept him! You certainly 
won't do that?” 

“I won't make any promises,” answered 
the unpropitiated Lilian, ‘‘except that in fu- 
ture I shall write all my own letters.” And 
with this she took her letter and went away. 

Edith looked after her with a gay little 
smile, then she laughed, gave a curious little 
cluck with her tongue, and went on with her 
task. 

IV. 

The mail came into Hickory Groves on a 
train which reached there at one o'clock, 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and left on another 
at fivethesameday. This was an unusually 
convenient arrangement for the people who 
desired to answer their letters at once, and, 
indeed, had given the a quite a reputa- 
tion for promptness, But it is not to be sup- 
posed that a young lady as well brought up 
as Lilian Calhoun would rush off to ber 
room and answer a lover as though he was 
a groom applying forasituation. She wrote 
by the next mail day, which happened to be 
a Friday. Her letter was a very good one, 
and as Edith, who copied it, anticipated, she 
did not accept her suitor; but her experi- 
enced sister assured her that such an en- 
ticing way of refusing a man would keep 
him on his knees, and she would have an- 
other letter in a week, arguing that she did 
not know which way happiness lay. How- 
ever, Edith added, she supposed that was 
what Lilian intended. ut, con to 
Edith’s prophecy, the result of Lilian’s letter 
was a perfect silence. Now silence has many 
more faces than Janus owned; it may be a 
disappointment, a satisfaction, or an insult. 
To Lilian’s surprise, Edith considered it the 
last of these conditions. She referred to Mr. 
Robins’s silence more often than was con- 
sistent with good taste, Lilian thought, and 
said, for her she did not like such touchy, 
cold-blooded people, and Lil was well rid of 
him. Why, then, Lilian would ask, was 
Edith so resentful of his acceptance of the 
decision? 

“T never did altogether like him,” was the 
only reply that Edith condescended to give. 

ow there was in the office of The 
and Paul a young man who had occasion 
to say less and wonder even more than 
Edith did. This person was an assistant 
editor, and it was one of his duties to open 
all letters addressed to the editorial office, 
and,as far as possible, answer them. The 
Thursday before the Friday on which Lilian 
mailed her letter rejecting her suitor, he 
opened a letter that he could not understand. 
It was addressed to the editor of the 
zine, and was from a contributor whom 
recognized, but what it meant he did not 
know. Itran in this way: 


** Mr. Chester Robins: 

“Dear Srr,—Yours of the 25th has been 
received and carefully read. That Miss ‘L. 
Hampden’ Calhoun is unable to avail herself 
of your kind offer is in no way to be taken 


as a depreciation of its merit, but is the sim- 
ple result of her inability to use it. There 
can be no doubt of its ready acceptance else- 
where. With many thanks for your consid- 
eration in allowing her to read it, 
** Most sincerely, 
“‘Litran HamMPpEN CALHOUN.” 


After the young man had read this over 
twice, and still could not guess its meaning, 
he took it in to the chief, and told him that 
he was afraid that he had opened a private 
letter, but there was nothing in it to tell that 
it was not on office Chester Rob- 
ins looked up at the young man,who was al- 
ways over-conscientious. 

“Who is it from?” he said. 

“You remember the ‘L. Hampden’ who 
wrote us some very nice little stories? I 
imagine that it must be from her, although 
she signs herself Calhoun. Perhaps she has 
been getting married.” 

Up to this moment the head of the maga- 
zine had listened with an air of polite if not 
willing attention, but when the young man 
said this, he jumped from his chair as if he 
had been shot by dynamite. ‘‘ You opened 
a letter from Miss Calhoun?” 

‘*It was addressed to the office,” cried the 
young man, springing back in his turn. 

*‘Is my private correspondence never to 
be respected?” shouted the irate editor. 
‘** Am | never to be free from the supervision 
of the curious? Give me the letter, sir!” 

The young man threw the letter on the 
table, went back into his own office, put on 
his hat, and sat down and wrote his resigna- 
tion, to take place from date. His wife told 
him, when he came home at a most unusu- 
ally early hour, that he was perfectly right. 
But they would not accept it; they could 
not do without him. But here she was mis- 
taken, as the letter never had the least notice 
taken of it by the head. 


Certainly such an experience as this ought 
to lead to something, and, as far as Lilian’s 
literary career was concerned, it did. Con- 
trary to Edith’s prophecy, she was treated by 
Chester Robins with the same silent disdain 
that he used for the young man (and why 
he did so, no one knew better than Edith 
herself), and so Lilian naturally ceased to re- 
gard him as a ible editor, and sent her 
next story to The Bond-house for Authors, 
a new magazine that was attracting a good 
deal of notice as being run on a new plan. 
It was open, so the editors stated, to the 
large class of writers who desired to publish 
without being subject to the caprices or the 
delays of editors, who, as a class, are con- 
stantly ruled by prejudice, preference, or 
some other ignoble motive. In order that 
this new and impartial system should sup- 
port itself arfd fill its place, it was necessary 
that it should be assured of support inde- 
pendent of a fickle and ignorant public, and 
therefore a graded system of payment at so 
much a e was arrap for. The pecul- 
iarity of the plan lay in the fact that the 
payments were made by the authors, and in 
inverse proportion to the merit of the article. 
Thus a fairly good one, which might be read, 
would be taken for considerably less than 
one which might be a disadvan to the 
enterprise. The magazine had no little suc- 
cess, as it particularly commended itself to 
that large body of writers who are only wait- 
ing to get a Leasing, and who, for various 
reasons, are not able to obtain it in the ordi- 
nary periodicals. Lilian had one unfortu- 
nate little story which had never found a 
resting-place even in her desk, and this she 
sent to The Bond - house omg she ~ 
tired of ing pos on it, very sm 
price 7 | asked fore by the editor of the 

ine—who was ‘‘the young man”—and 
after it was published, she was told that it 
had been found necessary to remit the rules 
in some cases, 80 as to secure some articles 
that would ‘‘float” the others; of course 
these would be paid for, and if she would 


write regularly, they would be happy to take 
her off their paying list, and put her on their 
paid one. “ 


e young man,” we must say, 
was tempted to make this proposal not only 
because her articles were really good and 
cheap, but because he was devoured by cu- 
riosity to know what it was that had so ex- 
cited his former chief, and he hoped by 
keeping up a connection with her, he should 
in time do so. This he did not tell her. The 
benefit to Lilian was that she wrote more 
and in better style, and finally arrived at the 
point where the editors wrote to her, and 
even enclosed the most coaxing little checks 
in their letters. But these letters were nev- 
er from The Peter and Paul. ‘The editor of 
that magazine made no sign of any desire 
to have anything more to do with her. _Lil- 
ian,who was innocent of any row warhe pwn 
him, thought that he was more offe than 
disappointed, and, therefore, was not as sorry 
for him as she might have been. 

It was Edith who was uneasy about this 
little affair. She was far more uncomfort- 
able than Chester Robins could have been, 
because she wanted to tell the story and he 
did not. She thought it was too good a joke 
to keep (here Mr. Robins w have dis- 
agreed with her), and she knew that it was 
not fair to Lilian (here we all will agree with 
her) that she should be considered by an 
one as capable of such a trick as this whic 
her own deceitful and mischievous little 
brain had conceived and executed. After 
Lilian had married the Governor of one of 
the new Western and had become so 
much interested in his efforts to keep his 
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government from becoming an experimental 
ground for cranks in all sorts of social and 
political matters that she had little time to 
8 for indignation about her own affairs, 
ith was more than ever desirous of telling 
the whole story. After a good deal of con- 
versation on the subject, I finall 
with her, and we here reveal the iniquity of 
Edith Lee. We here beg the pardon of the 
editor of The Peter and Paul, and evtreat 
him to believe that the answer that he re- 
ceived first was the foolish joke of an idle 
girl, and there was no malice in it, and also 
that Lilian never suspected it. For my own 
part, I wish to offer the explanation to * the 
young man” who was the first to speak to 
me on the subject, because he knew that 
Dick Lee is my cousin, and he thought that 
I could find out what it was that Chester 
Robins sent to Miss Calhoun, and which she 
sent back to him. This person will remem- 
ber that I at once said that if there was an 
rapa in it, we would find a trace of Edi 


ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Svussouingr. —Make your gray dress with a Russian 
blouse, using the black velvet for a yoke, collar, close 
siveves, and belt; also for bordering the caps or short 
bell tops of the Russian sleeves, and as a fold on the 
foot of a bell skirt. Get jetted net or chiffon to com- 
bine with your India silk, and trim with watered rib- 
bon. Read about summer silk dreases in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 5. A toque of gray straw or an 
Alpine bat of gray felt will be suitable with the gray 
dress. 

J. V. B.—Your vigogne should be made with a slight- 
ly pointed waist fastened invisibly on the left side, 
large sleeves, aud a bell skirt. Some dark green ben- 
galine set ou as a yoke, collar, girdle, and cuffs edged 
on one side with very narrow gimp of silk cord, will 
trim it stylishly. Such dresses will be worn in the 
spring with or without a coat, as the weather requires. 

L. B.—Make the skirt of your pretty lawn dress over 
pink silk in the way described for changeable silk 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No.5. Make 
a round belted waist with yoke and sleeves of écru 
embroidery, or puint de Génes lace laid over the silk. 
A black velvet or moiré girdle will give a stylieh finish. 

CvLoginpa.—Make your maize-colored crépon with a 
slightly pointed waist cut down square or round in the 
neck, and filled out with chiffon. Use the embroidered 
chiffon as a bertha, and on the front of a bell skirt. 
Have long wrinkled sleeves with a chiffon frill falling 
on the hands. To add a touch of black have a velvet 
sash or a jet girdle brought forward from the back, and 
falling low in front or on the left side. Your queries 
about matters of etiquette will be answered elsewhere, 

Suusoriner.—Use a cloth of velours or some dark 
rich color. A “high tea” is served at table. Serve 
your oysters and salads separately. Bonbons and salt- 
ed nets are placed in small dishes, and remain on the 
table during the entire dinner. Centre pieces of em- 
broidered linen with cut-out edges are most used. 

Daaman —If you ignore the oversight, your position 
will be the more diguified, and you will have far the 
best of the situation. 

Newoom«er. —Quite right, your sending a regret. In 
leaving cards, leave two of your husband’s and one of 
your own. You do not pay a cal] upon the man. 

Nix.—White waistcoats are considered rather more 
full dress than black, and may be worn at dinners, the 
opera, or at dances. 

8. H. J.—Send your card with your husband’s upon 
the “at-home” day, and pay a call, when you can do 
80, if you desire the acquaintance. 

Evizasetu.—Boys of three and a half years are now 
put into short trousers and into the long pantaloons 
of sailor suits. Use plain black camel's-hair or repped 
silk for sleeves and a blouse, with a jacket-fronted 
basque of your black-and-white checked wool. Have 
a bell skirt with a four-inch band of the black at the 
foot. 

4219.—It is not usual to serve eggnog at dinner. 

Micprep.—Fleur-<de-lis—literally flower of lily—is 
the royal emblem of France. It is a variety of the iris 
flower, commonly called blue-flag. In old English it 
is known as flower-de-luce. 

Cona ‘T.—Your rough wool stoff is in excellent style 
for aspring dress. Use green velvet, or else bengaline 
if becoming; but if not, try tan-colored velvet. Muke 
an Eton jacket with fitted pointed back and loose 
square-cornered fronts opening on a blouse of green or 
tan surah. Have a collar, belt, and cuffs of the velvet. 
Also put a band of velvet at the foot of a bell skirt. 
‘This should make a very pretty dress for your South- 
ern journey. 

Mus. W. A. C.—There are no patterns issued except 
those on the pattern sheet. 

Atura.—Inquire of the Society of Decorative Art, 
28 East Twenty-first Street, New York city. 

H. M. F.—The article “ Plaster Casts and how to 
use them” appeared in Bazar No, 10 of Vol. XXIII. 
(1890). The number can be sent you on receipt of 
your order and the price, which is 10 cents. 

Mas. M. H.—No; it is never good form for a woman 
to receive in a tea gown. The temptation may be 
strong if the gown be very pretty, but reserve the ex- 
hibition for your family and intimate women friends. 

H. M.—“ Shake hands” with your hostess first. 

B.—Have the mirror with hooks instead of hat stand ; 
you can have beneath it an umbrella stand of china or 
metal. A polished table without cloth may be used 
for luncheons or teas, but the covered table is more 
generally used; use a centre piece. Have your nap- 
kins about half the size of dinner napkins. 

Y. M. A.—A cutaway coat is only suitable for so- 
called morning toilette—that is, before dinner. Men 
in this country do not, a8 a rule, ask permission to call. 
Yes, date your note of invitation. 

Venton.—Use a fox or goat skin rug. Pillows of 
India silks are much used for sofas and divans. Yes, 
leave a card for each woman. 

Mavp H.—Yes; a man paying a call upon a girl who 
is a guest should send a card to her hostess; the latter, 
if clever, will probably not appear until late, or will in 
some way arrange not to interfere with your chat with 
yourold friend. A lady“ spending the afternoon” with 
a friend is in the attitude of a guest of the house, and 
will of course feel the obligation of assisting in enter- 
taining callers. Say something civil to your hostess 
upon leaving. Send your wedding gift if possible be- 
fore the wedding ; if not, you can address it to Mr, and 
Mrs. Repl 
the kindness, etc. ; and surely express your thanks for 
the flowers in writing, and later verbally. 
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Decorative Dashes. 

BY FRANK CHAFFEE 

DeCORATIVELY speak- 
ing. ‘tis the trifles light as 
air that make or mar the 
perfect whole—the dain 
tv touch that livens the 
commonplace into a thing 
of beauty the knot of 
bright color, that is like 
unto the clever thought in 
1 page of dulness So 
slight a thing as a ribbon 
bow may add immensely 
to the beauty of a room, 
or may be made, clumsily 
placed, a blot upon the 
landscape of that same 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





room We are so prone 

to run to extremes in such ? 

matters, forgetting that ? 

hecause a thing is good Fig. 2.—Beap PasseMENTERIE Bonrper.—[{See Fig. 1, Page 133. ] Crare JABor. 


in moderation, in excess 





Vest ror Jacket Bopice. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VILL, Figs, 49-51 


it may become very bad. A decorative touch that is 
happy in one corner may be profanity-provoking in an 
oluet 

Bits of drapery here and there are great additions to 
the graceful arrangement of a room, softening the hard 
line of picture frame, doorway, or mantel corners. A 
pretty effect may be gained by hanging a small Turkish 
rug flat upon the wall, as a background for a mirror 
or picture in an odd frame. Much of the beauty of a 
room depends upon the tasteful selection of draperies, 
and now when stuffs of such exquisite colorings are to 
be had at prices within the reach of all, there is surely 


For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 





SiLk PETriooatTs. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


no excuse for the murderous in- 
harmony that exists in some 
drawing-rooms. 

In decorative dashes let me 





VOLUME XXV., NO. 7. 


APRON For Grr FROM 11 To 13 YEARS op. 


speak a word of warning against For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LX., Figs. 52 and 63. 


‘‘ tidies,” that tiny 
relic of barbarism in 
which lurks more 
“innate cussedness” 
than in any other 
inanimate object I 
know of; they have 
no ‘‘excuse for be- 
ing.” If yourchairs 
are too good for 
human __—s creatures’ 








Fig. 1.—-Surr_ ror Boy From 8 
To 10 YRAKS OLD. 


For pattern and Geaptigtion see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Pigs. 15-21 


Fig. 3.—Back or Boy's 
Frock, Fie. 2. small park with 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Boy rom 2 
To 3 Years otp.—{See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1V., Pigs. 23-25. 





daily use, put them 
out of the way, but, 
in the name of all 
that’s artistic, don't 
placard them with 
these abominations. 
A room with tidies 
about is like unto a 


signs at every cor- 

ner, ‘‘ Please keep 
off the Grass,” ‘Don’t pick the 
Flowers,” etc. A pretty scarf 
across the corner of a picture- 
frame is a pleasant thing to see, 
but don’t hang one upon every 
yicture- frame until your room 
ooks like a clothes-yard or a 
fancy-goods shop; put in your bits 
of color as a clever painter puts 
in a bright emphatic point here 
and there in his picture. Don’t be 
mathematical, and because you 
have a scarf over a picture at the 
right side of your mantel, feel that 
you must also decorate the pic- 
ture on the left side in a similar 
manner. Better taste in home de- 
coration is rapidly obtaining with 
us; we are beginning to under- 
stand that a prevalence of serious 
colors produces the most pleasin 
effect. Take a divan cove 
with a pale color, and heap it with 
cushions all in dull tones, tapes- 
tries, or old brocades, and see 
what a charming, restful corner 
you have, and how infinitely more 
artistic it is than bad you put 
upon it the burden of cushions 
covered in gorgeous colorings. 
One of the hurtful trifles, and yet 
no trifle in its result, is the single 
piece of old furniture in an other- 
wise entirely modern room. An 
old sofa, a rush-bottom chair, a 
corner cabinet, each good in its 
way or among its contemporaries, 
becomes, in the company of new 
upholsteries, téve-A téte chairs, and 
Tarkish divans, like a poor old 
lady from the backwoods at a 
metropolitan dinner party. The 
pretty draperies of a window may 
be effectually ruined by the rib- 
bon with which they are tied back 
unless one has a reasonably good 
eye for color. I saw some dainty 
terra-cotta silk curtains at a win- 





Youne Lapy’s CauistHentc Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-14. 
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dow the other day dragged back and tied 
with ribbon of a violent green. This was a 
decorative dash that reminded one of the 
dash frequently used in print in place of a 
word not fit for eyes polite. 

A Japanese fan of good coloring is such a 
pretty dash of color rightly placed, but such 
an abnormal atrocity clumsily handled. Bits 
of china are among our most attractive dash- 
es. China is always more effective if group- 
ed than in scattered bits, Devote a table, a 
cabinet, or a shelf to your smaller pieces, so 
that they may be enjoyed en masse; they 
then become impressive, instead of trivial as 
they must be if scattered. Let your ambi- 
tious pieces hold. places of distinction and 
enjoy their importance. Photograph-frames, 
which are made for us now in such a mul- 
titude of dainty and graceful designs and 
materials, are p Ba A if indulged in with 
moderation. A few photograph-frames in a 
room are a delight; photograph-frames in 
every available space makes one’s room look 
like a shop. Photographs of personal friends, 
unless of artistic merit, should not be used 
decoratively. The counterfeit presentment 
of one’s dear friend may be very precious 
and yet not decoratively attractive. One un- 
happy condition that we are all familiar with 
is the disposition of gifts of a supposed dec- 
orative character, frequently the handiwork 
of the giver. We would not for the world 
hurt the feelings of the good friend who has 
delighted to honor us with the gift, and so 
we put it in a conspicuous place, a post of 
honor, where it flaunts its ugliness in our 
face, ruins our temper, spoils our room, and 
gives our friends who have not given us 
things the impression that, artistically, we 
don't know what We are about. Why not 
have one room into which one could put all 
the impossible, inharmonious, and ill chosen 
gifts that come to one, hold it sacred to the 
friendly feeling that prompted the giving, 
and when the donors come to pay a visit, 
take them to this chamber of horrors, and 
say, ‘“‘ See what a fine place I have given your 

jlaque,” or scarf, or cone thermometer, or 
Birch-bark frame, or whatever the dreadful 
thing may be? And they will be happy, and 
you will be content, and virtue will be its 
ownreward. Don’t think because a bad thing 
is small that it can do no harm. A ribbon 
bow may, artistically speaking, be murder- 
ous; a bad rug is like a heaving sea under 
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Fig. 1.—Wuartz Beprorp Corp Gown with Bead PAssEMENTERIE. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 132.] 
For description see Supplement. 





For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 27-37. 
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foot; a confusion of small articles in a room 
is, in impression, like being caught in a sand- 
storm. It is the old story of primary eco- 
nomics—take care of the pennies, and the 
dollars will care for themselves, Take care 
of your decorative dashes, and the decora- 
tive whole will be a satisfaction. 


FENCES. 


A the many notions that have ac- 
quired vogue among people of untrain- 
ed taste and insufficient knowledge is one in 
relation to the external features of houses in 
town to the effect that the fence must be 
abolished. Because in the suburbs of some 
cities where a field has been turned into what 
is called a park, with enclosure and gates and 
drives, and the houses stand in something 
like a family relation to each other, separate: 
only by stone curbing and greensward, they 
have the idea that all suburban or rural 
houses, and especially the houses in large 
country towns, none of which, however, 
stand within any park-like enclosure, should 
also be without fences, and should be sep- 
arated from the main-road by a strip of turf 
or curbing only. No greater architectural 
mistake could be made, and it is only the 
uneducated taste thai makes it. 

Where there are houses with long lawns, 
if the owners choose to have those lawns 
made commons, and left open for every stray 
animal to traverse, that is their own concern, 
and the open grounds do not present so un- 
couth an appearance, although always hav- 
ing an unfinished air; and even then a hedge 
or a row of shrubs to mark the boundary 
and give some idea of enclosure is desirable. 
But where the houses are but a short dis- 
tance from the street, the reasons are mani- 
fold why a fence should be maintained, if 
it is no more than a low iron railing. For, 
in the first place, there is no large country 
town or city through which droves of cattle 
do not pass, or where cows do not go to and 
fro from pasture, and where there is not 
liability of wandering animals or runaway 
horses, and the fence is a barrier against all 
the uncomfortable possibilities of such incur- 
sions. In addition to this, not to speak of 
the open and incomplete effect without a 
fence, a sense of security and privacy, an 
absence of publicity, is given by the enclos- 
ing fence and its gateway that is essential to 





Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy's Eventne Gown.—{See Fig. 4.] Figs. 2 and 8.—CorseLet Prinemsse Gown. Fig.4.—Youne Lapy’s Eventye Gown.—([See Fig. 1.] 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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the first idea of home. The poetry of the 
opening gate and the step upon the garden 
walk is a great deal to love, but that is not 
so important as the actual eyesore of its ab- 
sence can be made; for a house that is close 
upon the street needs the fence to rise from 


as from an apparent support and base, as 
much as a statue needs a pedestal, is raw 
and incomplete without it, and instead of 
looking like a settled home and homestead, 


looks like a building that has been moved 
from its place and dumped down anywhere, 
and is of no value to any one. The closer 
the house is to the street, the more the little 
barrier of the fence is needed, the more the 
fence takes away from the feeling inside the 
walls of being all out-doors. There is no 
house that is not improved by an encircling 
fence, that does not need one, and that is not 
vulgarized by the absence of one. 


COMPENSATIONS. 


‘AID Lord Chesterfield, when overtaken 
bt by the infirmities of age, and obliged by 
reason of deafness to withdraw from the en- 
joyment of social life, ‘‘ The interchange of 
letters is the conversation of deaf people, and 
the only link which connects them with so- 
ciety.’ 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the game, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 





Tur Domestic Sewitne Maoutwe Company offer for 
sale 8000 T per cent. preferred cumulative shares of 
$100 each. Pix “se interested in safe investments send 
for a copy of the Prospectus. The Company have 
done a successfal business for thirty years, and the 


Domestic Sewing Machine is known and sold all over | 


the world.—{ Adv.) 


Joun Sraanex Wovres, anthor of “ Bootles’s Baby,” 
has written a new serial for House & Home, entitled 


Avrty.” 4 mouthe’ trial subscription, 2c. Addre-s | 


Hovex & Home, 1806 Arch St., Philada., Pa.—{ Adv.) 


Boawerr’s Coooatwse has been sold in every civil- 


ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict | 


that it ie the cheapect 
world, —( Ade.) 


and best Hair Dressing in the 


Counsst.s Bexzow Coamerto Soar. Prevents all 
Gryness and roughness of the bands.—[ Adv.) 


Boawerr’s Fravontwwe Exragacrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most henlthful.—{ 4 dv.) 





ADV ER'TISKMEN'TS. 


‘Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 





Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until eompletely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JTOUDIC,7 
and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, | 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, pleate say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Highest 
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BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
pores 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


=e A. all a os ton dealers throughout 
is and in Balls. 


Li EN F LOSS in in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Leuis, San Francisco. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
: 
| WE TELL THE 











about Seeds. We will send 
ou Free our Seed Annual 
or 1892, which tells 
THE WHOLE 


TRUTH. 


We illustrate and give 
prices in this Ca 
which is handsomer 
ever. It tells 
NOTHING BUT THE 


| zy Q 
| Write for it to-day. TRUTH 
(P. O. Box 2234 | e 


0.M.FERRY 4& CO., Detroit, Mich, 





SKINS ON FIRE 














A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Companv’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





E. COUDRAY'S 


|.gOUQUE, | 
© CHoIs! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIBP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRATY in PARIS 


SOLD RY ALL PR. RINCIPAL cease eas, 
A cos J 





paveeiarTs As D CHEMISTS OF U. 





Were Corn Fritters in vogue at the breakfast-table of the Pharaohs? 


What will people think of 


| hence ? 


Will people then take— 


mix and 


ORNLET in cans three thousand years 


**One can KORNLET, two eggs, one cup milk, flour for thin 
batter, a Se of soda, salt, one tablespoonful melted butter ; 
in hot lard, and serve hot. 


If your grocer peer keep KORNLET, send us his name with 
25 cents, and we will express you a sample can, charges paid. 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING CO. 


Sales office : Cleveland, Ohio. Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, New York. 





THE CLIPPER 


Is the only prac- 
tical Household 
Knife and Scis- 
sors Grinder. 

' Sent, express 
ye paid, to any part 
of the United 
States for $2.50. 
Send for Circular. 
MONTCOMERY & CO., 


Dealers in Mechanics’ Tools, 
New Vork City. 








105 Fulton Street, 





of 
NOTICE 


AUTOSgAPH 





aeHARTSHORN 


‘The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. B Baows & Son, N. Adame, Macs 


A Mahogan Fim 
FERINITE S22" 


ine made more 
Board no and circular free. 
BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


ADY’S MONEY!/= 


Or prostration De Miel’s Health Biscuit, 
edurhndn Es “ Harper's Magazine” for March. 

















BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Err ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_ LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New Y 


HOOPING-COUGR 
GROUP. 

Roche’s } Herbal ment Eevee Sepia 

a 


erNeeet ne SS 


Gents S WANTED—The work 


cod yah eng pe ee 
DE APS ngs 


beard. Successful when ail 
Gi. Bold only by? Hiscox sabes, N.Y. Write for book of 


,and Call Cards, Send for Sam: 
WEDDING, Party. and Call Cards. 8 Greet, Chleage. 



































| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


UuADIES’ TAILOR. 





NEW 
SPRING 


MODELS, 





Tailor-Made Gowns, $85. 
Coats, $55. 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; 
1108 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’S 


He CREAM 









G.C. BITTNER & co., Seen. oO. 


WHICH ON SHALL WE 


SEND YOU 
EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accord 














Violin Bows, Clarinets, rlutem ve 
Sune < “Victin incre 





Madame Porter’s 
Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 
liberal Salary 


SELL MUSIC Sec 


will take subscribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. 
Send four cents and receive sample copy with five 
complete pieces of latest vocal and instrumental music. 
Address Dep't 9, WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, Rew York. 








We will pay a 








Boxing - the -Compass. 


There is no end of honest, 
sterling old songs in this Col- 
lection. It is good thus to edu- 
cate public taste, and on many 
iano North, South, East and 
est will be found the Frank- 
lin Square Song Collection, and 
from it many boys and girls will 
receive their first enjoyment 
and first instruction in music. 


New York Times. 
Po. R Hundred jengred_ Songs 


L — Hymns x a 
; Board, cents; 
Cloth. ~ A hy Send postal card 
men Pages and full contents of all the 
fant . Maxeer & Brothers. New York. 
PEOPLE! WEIGHT 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 


Treatise and I for 4 stamps. 
oes FKL YN TON. 19 Park Place, New York. 


EYE WATER 








Dr THOMPSON'S 
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SEASON 1892. 


“Toile du Nord” 


The most popular, durable, and 
attractive of all the 


Wash F abrics 


for 
Women’s and 


Children’s Wear. 


For sale by every leading 
retail Dry-Goods House in the 
country. 


——— 


“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” 


UIPOISE 


vu Ladies, 
and Chiidren. 


WAIST 


OF ANY CORSET. 
finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


contains a list of merchants who sell the Equipoise 
Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can order 
from us oy mal witnod extra expense. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Beprorp Sraezer, Bostos 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 


JASMIN: Barber, 

12mo, Cloth, $1 2s. 
LIFE AND LABOR. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
MEN OF INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


3 
z 
§ 
g 
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Poet, Philanthropist, 


SELF-HELP. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
CHARACTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
THRIFT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, Pa- 
tience, and Endurance. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, 
Church-s, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. With an Appendix relating to the 
Huguenots in America. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

THE HUGUENOTS IN FRANCE 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo, 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
and of his son, Robert Stephenson ; com- 
prising, also, a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

ROUND THE WORLD. By a Boy. 
Edited by SAMUEL SMILEs. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST: 
Thomas Edward, Associate of the Linnzan 
Society. With Portrait and Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ROBERT DICK, Baker of Thurso; Geolo- 
gist and Botanist. Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Au- 
tobiography. Edited by SAMUEL SMILEs, 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


be sent by the ishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
o the price. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE 


RECEIVED AT 


Atlantic Trust Co., | Hamilton Trust Co., 
39 William Street, 191 Montague &t., 
New York, Brooklyn, 


Title and Co., 
7&1 Broad St., Newark, N. J., 
FOR 


3000 SHARES 
SEVEN PER CENT. PREFERRED CUMU- 
LATIVE STOCK, $100 EACH, 


OF THE 


“DOMESTIC” 


Sewing Machine Co., 


Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


000 (only) 7 per cent. Preferred Cumulative Shares 
= Vive ettered for sale. 


ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 





The preferred shares are 7 per cent. cumulative, 
and the company reserves the right to retire the same 
at any time after five years, upon giving 60 days’ 
notice, on payment of $110 per share. These shares 
are also, after the payment of twelve per cent. per 
annom dividend on the common shares, entitled to 
share the surplus profits pro rata with the common 
shares. The dividend on the preferred shares is pay- 
able on the first day of February, May, August, and 
November in each year. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN D. HARRISON, DAVID BLAKE, 
President. Vice-President. 


GEO. BLAKE, CALEB B. KNEVALS, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


JOHN D. HARRISON, Newark, N. J. 

Y A. V. POST, New York ow. 
CALEB B. KNEVALS, New York City. 
DAVID BLAKE, New York, Vice-President. 
JOHN DANE, Jt., New York, Counsellor-at-Law. 
ELIAS G. HELLER, Newark, N. J. 
GEO. BLAKE, Newark, N. J., Secretary. 

















Registrar for Stockholders: 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., 
New York. 





Payment 10 per cent. on application, balance in in- 
stalments of 10 per cent. each; the first instalment to 
be due 80 days after allotment, and the remaining in- 
stalments at intervals of 30 days. 

Prospectus furnished, information given, and ap- 
plications for the purchase of the shares will be re- 
ceived by any of the above companies. 





Sbenold 
Constable Ks Co 


LYONS SILKS. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
FACONNE, RAYE, GLACE, 
PLAIN AND GLACE VELOUTINE. 


ONDINE, 

New and Stylish Colorings. 
WHITE SATIN, PAILLE, AND YELOUTINE, 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 

Stripe Silks for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
TAFFETAS, GLACE, AND BAYE, 

For Petticoats and Linings. .- 


Colored Satins, Grenadines, Crepe de Chine, 


Plain and Brocaded, for Ball Dresses. 


Proadoay K ‘ 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





IT WILL 


PAY YOU 


TO SEND AT ONCE FOR THE 


Price-ILists 
(SENT FREE) JUST ISSUED) OF OUR 


Special Saies 


SILKS, VELVETS, 
WOOL DRESS GOODS, CLOTHS, 
BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, 
WINTER HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES, 
LACES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
FLANNELS, and 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
FUR CAPES, MUFFS, 
STATIONERY, and LADIES’, 
MISSES’, and BOYS’ SHOES. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 





Worthington, 


Smith & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 


Union Square, NEW YORK. 





TITUS COIFFURE. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS. 
Rarest shades, best quality, and largest stock of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods. 
911 Broadway. 2Oth and 2ist Sts. 


RHODE’S Eau de Quinine. 


MAKES A Hair Dressing and 








i samples and if jue: 
p any city ths side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
e 
Handkerchiefs. 
WELLINGTON & CO, 


Chestnut P, 
as ome St, Puma. Pa, 





tion f ti 
A euperior preparation for. preven 
the hair from falling out, restoring the 
GROW. 


natural color, and ape | ve turning 
iluccs presdnath tengeiemn tr direct 
supeseamn goonete for $i. Prepared by 
R. BE. RHODE, Manufacturing Chemist, 
504 North Clark 8t., Chicago, Il!,,U.S.A. 

ee Paste by mail for Sc. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
ore eyes. use DY. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 



















THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 








IS THE BEST MADE. 








18th Edition, postpaid for %5c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 





A. P. Lona & Co., 1018 Arch St. 
** Every one should read this little book.”"—A 





BLACK DRESS FABRICS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PFPRIDnsS TLE yY’s 
Bedford Corde, Crépona, Camel's-Hair Cloths, Cheviots, Henriettas, Serges, em Crystallette, Tamise, 


Carmelite, Monseeline, Challies, Nun’s-Veilin 
Look on the ander side of the selvedge for the na: 
they are not genuine. You can obtain the 
4 are for sale 4 the 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 





etc. 


Priestley 
incipal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
. O'Neill & Co., B. Altman & Co., James McCreery & Co., and others. 


Satisfactory Wear Guar 


B. Priestley & Co., in gilt letters, Without this stamp 


Goods in all the new and fushionable wenves. 


Philada., Pa. 
thenaum, 





135 
DRESS GOODS. 
Advantages for Early Buyers. 


We are showing extensive 
lines of Novelty Dress 
Goods and our Spring im- 
portation of Paris Robes. 
These will be ready for 


inspection and sale _ to- 
day. 

Paris Bell Robes, with 
foot-bands encrusted in 
steel, in a variety of new 
devices. 


The new Crepons and 
Crepon Cashmeres, in de- 
signs taken from old 
wood-carvings, in shades 
of Military Red and Mink 
Brown, for the coming 
season. 

Our collection of Weool- 
lens for this season sur- 
passes in assortment 
quantity, and style that of 
any previous season. 

Early buyers will find 
many advantages, as we 
have marked a number of 
choice styles at special 
prices for this week. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and iith St., 
New York, 


BEST&CO 










Gingham 
Dresses. 


We are showing new spring styles 
for all ages. The 2 and 8 year sizes 
for T5cts, $1.48 and $1.75 are 
specially good values—irger sizes 4 
to 14 years from $1.00 to $4.00. 


Colored lithograph sheet showing several of these 
Styles sent upon application—also illustrations and full 
description of the latest styles for Boys, Girls and Babies 
including everything from Hats to Shoes. Mail orders 
have special attention. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


fie 
For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 


CLITA 
and all kinds of Tancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


cok stive wares Giese feat 
and absorb the e 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............ ” 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. « 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... e 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subs 
sent direct to the publishers 8: 
by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


be accom 











AFTER THE QUARREL. 
ii “*Maup—!I 
SHE (coldly) 
HE “ALL 
SUE. 


“You MAY, If PAPA GIVES HIS PERMISSION.” 
RiGuT. I'LL ASK HIM, WHERE Is HET” 
“HE WENT TO CHICAGO LAST NDIAT.” 


JAMES AND THE SCHOOL-MASTER 


Tus school-master wes a very athletic person, a fact of which the boys 
had failed, peraps, te take note. He had large hands and mach en- 
durance; indeed, he needed both. Hands were unusually necessary in 
his department, as thore who have tried to manage boys between the 
ages of ten and twelve can very well understand ; and as for endurance, 
he needed the endurance of the father of one boy of ten or twelve mag- 
nified to the one-hundredth degree, because about that number of youths 
had fallen to his lot for direction in knowledgeable paths. 

On we morning following St. Valentine's day he seemed unwont- 
edly cheerfui—o cheerful, in fact, that certain bad boys in the third row 
feared that there was something the matter with the United States mail. 
How a man, particularly a school-master, could emile after receiving a 
certain libellous picture, a composite figure, the body cut from one of the 
colored cartoons [ 


n a comic paper, the head that of a prize goose clipped 


I SHOULD LIKE TO WALK HOME WITH YOU, 


“How DID YOU GET IN?” 


“Were ts sue?” 





FOR HELP if | DIDN'T?” 


from an agricu)tural journal, be- 
neath which was printed in in- 
verted N's and weary lettering 
of unmistakably boyish make a 
rhymed insinuation that the ed- 
ucated goose knew everything 
except what was #0, none of 
them could comprehend. Surely 
that work of art, they thought, must have gone astray! But the notion 
was soon dissipated, for after the usual preliminary exercises in the 
opening of the school had been gove through with, the master rose 
from his seat and made the following remarks. 

“My dear boys,” said he, “ inasmuch as yesterday was St. Valentine's 
day, | have determined to give to you all ¢ half holiday.” 

“ Harrah !" shrieked one of the third-raw boys. 

* Restrain yourselves, boys,” said the master, gently. ‘ Wait until I 
have finished. We will have no lessons during the morning hours.” 

** Hooray !" cried one of the fourth-row bo 

“ That will do, Willie,” said the master, vabing his band, which Willie 
no sooner saw than he bad a relapse of quietude, and cowered in his 
chair 

ed should not have remembered that Valentine’s day had come and 

pone," * continued the master, “‘ had I not found npon my desk this morn- 

g avery clever piece of artistic and poetic work, I have read the lines 


if YOU WILL LET ME.” 








A THOUGHTFUL HUSBAND. 


“| WANTED TO SEE IF THE ICE WOULD BEAR ME AND MY WIFE, AND—" 





“['M STANDING ON HER. HOW THE DEUCE COULD I KEEP MY HEAD ABOVE WATER TO YELL 


upon ‘The Educated Goose,’ and I am inclined to think that they are, 
without “~ exception, the cleverest lines of the sort I have ever seen, 
and I am giad to shy that my assistant is of the same opinion. Indeed, 
he has asked me to let him have the production as it stands—picture, 
lines, and all—to show to a friend of his who is on the editorial staff "ot 
one of the magazines, because he thinks the magazine might like to pub- 
lish it; bat I am disinclined to let him do this, Not that I am not proud 
of some one of my pupils who prefers not to put his name to his won- 
derful production, but that ifthe sketch were published in the ni 
I should doabtiess receive some ten or fifteen dollars in payment for it, 
which, of course, I could not consent to accept. I could not, under any 
peep ge part with a voluntary testimonia) of affection from one of 
and my only regret is that one so gifted as the designer of 
this va oe has chosen to keep hie name secret. I—” 
“Tell ‘im, Jimmie,” came a smothered voice from the fourth row. 
“Silence, boys!” said the master, “ Encouraged by this valentine, I 
expect to start you all off in art-work in a very short time, and I am con- 
vinced from the composition of this figure of ‘The Educated Goose’ 
that we have among usa youth of extraordinary tal—” 
“I'm him!” came ftom Jimmie Perkins of the third row, his borom 
my yy pride. “If you can get fifteen dollars for it, Mr. Smic ker, 
m willin’.” 
“Ah!” said Mr, Smicker, a amile lighting up his features. 
you, was it, Jimmie 7” 
* Yea, sir,” raid Jimmie, with enthusiasm ; “I done it all by myself. 
No help from anybody. [f it's worth fifteen dollars—” 
We'll talk that over together, James,” interrupted Mr. Smicker, 
“if you will come into my private room. A matter of so great im- 
ortance should not be tallied over #o publicly. The school is now 
imnissed until one o'clock.” 

Mr. Smicker Ceoepeares into bis private room, and Jimmie stalked 
| ay after him, hardly deigning to notice any one, while the rest 
of the boys for the skaling-pond with envy in their breasts. 

“Jimmie al was a lucky feller,” suid one. 

“ Reg’ler eat for landin’ on his feet,” sald another. 

And so the time went on. 

At’ one o'clock school opened again, and as the boys trooped in 
pm dead sn to see that J mmie, aes 7 r. Smicker's 

pained and thoroughly disgust 

ae said Me Smicker, as the boys quieted down and school 

began —, “you may tuke your choice: you may return to your’ 
= Aj st in the ¢orner.”’ 





“It was 


nd, strange to relate, James to stand in the corner; and 
*... that time he has lost all interest in art. 
wa still has the valentine, which has not yet been pub- 


—_—@—— 
pe m bn is getting glummer every day.” 


“all Le ts tenants and boarders pay by the month, and he is just be- 
giuning to realize that February has an extra day in it thie year. 


A OO 
“I do wish,” said Rastus, scratching his head, thonghtfally—“ I do 
wish dat wizzid Edison would invent a sort o’ cow-catcher fo’ de 
reali eend o’ dem animiles called de mule.” 
—_—_—_—— 
“Do pene gnemuntes them eggs?” 
“ Yes, am. there’s one o’ them eggs as won't poach, pro- 
vided it’ ‘ain” t been opened we'll take it back.” 


qunuitiieetince 
me ae “Won't you subscribe something to our fund, Mr. 

ie ad 

Lawyer. “ Have you asked Bronson ?” 

Cotixoror. * No. 

Lawyer. “Well, I'd advise you to ask Bronson. 
something handsome,” 

Conizoron. “* Bat poms subscription 7” 

Lawyer. “Oh—I? Oh yes. Well, I won't charge you anything 
for my advice about Bronson. Good- -morning.” 


He'll give you 


—— 

- Henpeck is an American citizen, and yet is not eligible to the 
Presidency.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because his election would make Mrs. H. Chief Magistrate, and 


women are ba 





HIS GRANDFATHER'S COAT. 


BRUIN. “HeELLo! GONE TO WEARING stconD-HAND 
CLOTHING, HAVE you?” 

CITIZEN. “ Ex—no.” 

BRUIN. “Yes, you HAVE. MY GRANDFATHER WORE THAT 


COAT YOU HAVE ON SEVEN YEARS AGO.” 





SUPPLEMENT. HARPER'S BAZAR. 137 
THE IVORY GATE. There must be 


(Continued from page 127.) > | 
some reason for it a rs 
We never have compelled anyone to use 


will leave this house—and me and your sis- 

ter and all your peegte. Do not expect any 

help from me. not look forward to any 

inheritance from me. My “ee | is all m 

at Pearline.. We'd like to, but it isn’t feas- 

ible. Besides, itisn’t necessary. Millions Soa 
use Pearline,and have tested and proved 

it. It’stoo old to be unknown, if it were 

a fraud, but where is the thing as popular 






own, to deal with as I please. I u wis 
to be poor, you shall be poor. Hilda tells me 
that you are to see your guardian on Monday. 
Perhaps he may bring you to your senses. 
As for me, I shall say no more.” 

With these final words the lady left the 
room and went to bed. How many times 
had she declared that she would say no more? 


Which would you rather have, 
if you could have your choice, 


ey hee ae the —— and yet so young ? If youknow Pearline, transparent skin or perfect 
sallied forth to attend divine service, as usual. | you know the reason. In allwashing and ae aa 

ay oe ee eer er cleaning, there’s nothing that saves as ee 

was not with them in their pew. The elder // much labor and does as much work, It All the world would choose 
Bo eld yor ener ae hurts nothing, saves wear on everything, | one way; and you can have it 
usually troubled by the outbreak of the even-| costs no more than common soap and is more economical. | measurably. 

ist tr 2 tte cabeiedin, enned Reasons enough for most women ; think, are they not good If you use Pears’ Soap and 


upon the perishable nature of earthly trea- enough for you ? 


i ; ; live wholesomely otherwise, you 
sures, and the vanity of the objects desired 


idl . hi . ° 

by that unreasoning person whom they used B ‘ X 7 a g — pen dee : gpa soe aaah will have the best complexion 
to call the Worldling. The name has pes. e are Pearline is never peddled, and if your sends you some Nature has for you. 

ished, but the cresture still exists, and is thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 170 JAMES PYLE. New York 


found in countless herds in every great town. All sorts of stores sell it, 
The parsons are always trying to shoot him 


down, but they never succeed. There was Cl especially druggists ; all sorts 
just a flery passage or two directed against  e 

the species. Elsie hoped that the words of people use it. ; 

would gohome. Notatall. They fell upon 


her mother’s heart like seed upon the rock. That Sweeps al] before tt, 
i ———— 








She heard them, but heard them not. The 
Worldling, you see, never understands that 
he is a Worldling. Nor does Dives believe 
himself to be anything more than Lazarus, 
such is his modesty. 

The service over, they went home in si 
lence. They took their early dinner in si- 
lence, waited on by the solemn man-servant. 
After dinner Elsie sought the solitude of her 716. The Baroness. A Novel. By FRANCES 
studio. And here—nobody looking on—she : M. PEARD. <0 cents. } 
obeyed the first law of her sex, and had a . ie oes SS : So “RUG: ' a 
good cry. Even the most resolute of maid- —_ Na ss AN x =< SSS S : 715. Mrs. ogg oar ng A a “a 
ens cannot carry through a great scheme Ce SSNS SS SSS raecery tenis LARK RUSSELL. Illus- 
against great opposition without the conso- raaee. $0 conte. 
lation of a cry. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 





717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. Burton. 50 cents. 





. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
These will al The “Charmer” is | 7'4 a oo 
On the table lay a note from Mr. Dering: ¥ h f “ HH walities. Vines 34 to By PAuL CUSHING, 50 cents. 
sf hse pee athe nora below the "Chamaion of En nd.” We 713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
“ My pear Warp,—I am reminded that you have thoroughi tested it, and confidently recommend it as the best ever introduced. lamy’s World. By Conrap WILBRANDT. 
come of age on Monday. I am also remind- price b 15 cents; pint, 75 cents. Translated by Mary J. SAFFORD. 50 
ed by Hilda that you propose to take a very cents. : 
important step against the wish of your GIVEN FREE, IF DESIRED, WITH ABOVE, 712, Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
mother. Will you come and see me at ten 9 8 alk * De Raith Remacy.” Go conte 
o'clock to talk this over? V IC S I 92, * Fie & : Y: tong . 
‘* Your affectionate Guardian.” ! 711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. MCQUEEN Gray. 
which contains several colored plates of Flowers and Vegetables. 1,000 Illustrations. 50 cents, 
Not much hope to be got out of that letter. Over 100 pages 8x 10}¢ inches. Instructions how to plant and care for garden. 710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
A dry note from a dry man. Very little Descriptions of over 20 New Novelties. Wick’s Floral Guide mailed on GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 
doubt as to the line which he would take. receipt of address and 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


—- Re »- a > ae b 709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 

Yet, not an unkind letter, She put it bac V S By RICHARD PRYCE. 50 cents. 

in her desk, and sighed. Another long dis- JAMES ICK S ONS, Rochester, N.Y. 708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Kari 

cussion. No; she would not discuss —she , Sent Faancos Translated by (Mrs I ; 

would listen, and then state her intention. Pose wn we pe rent oe ee 

: ° ~ 5 P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 

She would listen again, and once more state ( )¢ ) 

her Poe Sy § R ZEN os BU LBS, Etc. 707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
On the easel stood an almost finished por- y FOR SPRING PLANTING. Stories. By THomas A, Janvier. II- 


trait in pastel, executed from a photograph. lustrated. 50 cents. 


3 Gladioli, Dahlias, Begonias, Irises, Lilies, Tuberoses, Ete. Ete. 706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Gzoxce A. 


HIBBARD. 50 cents. 


705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By HEcTOR 
MALoT. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 








It was the portrait of her guardian. She had 
caught — it was not difficult with a face so 
marked —the set expression, the closed lips, 
the keen eyes, and the habitual look of cau- 
tion and watchfulness which become the 


The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants 
is published by the famous growers, 


RANO. ts. 
characteristics of a solicitor in good practice. ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. (Establ. 1832.) A ots : 
So far it was a good likeness. But it was an Catalogue upon application. Mention Haursr’s Bazan. Address our sole | 7°4- A Group of Noble Dames. By THomas 
austere face. Elsie, with a few touches of American representative, Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 
her thumb and the chalk which formed her P. 0. Box 2494. J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, N. Y. | 7° Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
material, softened the lines of the mouth, WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 





communicated to the eyes a more genial 
light, and to the face an expression of benev- 
olence which certainly had vever before been 
seen upon it. 

“There!” she said. ‘‘If you would only 
look like that to-morrow, instead of like your 


EEDS ROSES PLANT 702. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A Novel. 
4 By WALTER Besant. Illustrated. 60 cts. 
WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL 701. ay, Souk: Sweetheart. A Novel. By 


40 packets choles Flower Seeds ; of dierent. . . CLARK Russet. Illustrated, 60 cts. 
i ficient to planta w jower garden, 229 
20 packets chelee Vegetable Seeds ; you will get every- 700. An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told 





photograph, I should have no fear at all of go ven Bie tres teemine Roses, 20 kinds; ali will on in English. By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
what you would say. I would flatter you flower this year.........-.-oa. c-cesee 1.00 46 conts. 





and coax you and cajole you till you had 


25 choice ** Rainbow” Pansy Plants; an elegant bed, 1.00 699. 
doubled George's salary, and promised to 


® Double and 8 Single Geraniume; all different........ 1.00 . April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. How- 


20 choice Chrysanthemums ; different ; prize winners, 1.00 ELLS. 75 cents, 
Begon 1 


get round my mother. You dear old man! pea AO VEZ yb a 698. Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H, Riper 
ou kind old man! You sweet old man! I scribing above Roses Plants, mailed for 8¢. stamps. Don't order HAGGARD. 25 cents. 
could kiss you for your kindness!” ars ba mm oe Coton ne - 








Hnoonte Fiasts a Hinstniel’ B& Ooo 3 en Ee ee SS ten Geen —— , . The Philadelphian. A Novel 118 
[TO BR CONTINUED. } —— = a. wn som recline £5 raness ss J. Jenmmos, M.P. ‘” wate ee 


| re Collection of Flower Seed. °%%; 3eT" | 606. A Field of Tares. A Novel. By Cio 


reuerite Carnations, A magnificent strain of GRAVES. 40 cents. 


tital flower. Bi lyf . all 
ost aaoatad. Mod ihidinalned Gener 695. The Golden Goat. (Za Chévre d'Or.) A 
Novel. By Pavt Ar&NE. Translated by 


ter. Sweet scen 
Most beautiful of this popular flower; deep red, 
ged with gold. 
lo’ Mary J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cts 


| o> arene ie double 
Isams, (Queen Victoria's Strain,)2 ‘ ’ 

i val 694. Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. How- 

ELLS. 75 cents. 


covered with large double flowers resembling roses, all 
He ichrysum Monstresum, best ofall ever- 

693. A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 

By W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated, 12mo, 


their t colors all winter. 
$1 00; 8vo, 75 cents. 


oaere mg ge les sent by inall for oe, 
CAR = 2 692. The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 











. Our beautiful illustrated 
each order. Address: 
Battle, and Adventure. By Ernest GLAN- 


VILLE. 40 cents. 
\ 691. The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Gran 
® ALLEN. 


40 cents. 


RLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites.. 690. A Secret Mission. A Novel. 40 cents, 
DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 1892 fttctesrte= colored plates 689. Her Love and His Life. A Novel. By 















< A me sata: — ee ~ cnten ll 688. Stand Past, Crsig-Rapenan! A Novel 

LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. | green ourunintae and make ew catomerr, we have eed mage thi eal 7 ee 
wo it Ideal plexion Soap. | Taalt Faas OF influence 

mantle to 2esourethis Wenderfal@enp soos eh caeieestoanee Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, ¥, Y. 

JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. | _Garockin Suilns Gisbatcand nv recsiving Savon picture SRE as per thiscifer. This ofer is bonaide. | The above works are for sale by ait booksellers, or will 





be sent by Hanree & Brorurns, postage prepaid, to any 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. —_— ee eee 


of the price. 





ee assert, ie ems 
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RE COMING.”—{Ser Pace 140.) 
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“THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMING.” 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
§ hwy = have been many speculations as 
to the origin of this old song, the first 
verse of which runs thus: 


“The Campbells are coming, O-ho! O-ho! 


I Campbells are coming, O-ho! 
The Campbells are coming to bonnie Loch Leven, 
The Campbells are coming, O-ho! O-ho! 


Some authorities have claimed that it was 
composed for Mary, Queen of Scots, on her 
imprisonment in the castle of Loch Leven, in 
1567, an Argyle being then a supporter of the 
queen. Other authorities maintain that the 
words of this song itself bear internal evi 
dence of its not having been written until 
nearly two centuries later. The date of 
iis composition is now generally regarded 
as 1715, the time being that of the break- 
ing out of the rebellion in the reign of 
George L, when the Earl of Mar raised the 
standard in favor of the Stuarts, and the 
great Duke of Argyle, John Campbell, was 
made commander-in-chief of his Majesty's 
forces. It was to this duke that the success- 
ful suppression of this rebellion was largely 
aue 

The air to which these words are sung 
has, however, been the quickstep of the 
Campbells for some hundreds of years. It 
has been piped to them and to the people of 
Scotland over moorland and meadow, by 
country roads and taverns. It has stirred 
them to gayety in festivity, to courage in 
war, and to patriotism in time of threatened 
calamity. Each note of it sounds a melody 
generations old; and in every measure the 
piper plays there echoes for those who have 


ears to listen the very loves and fears and | 
hopes and triumphs of a people. No wonder | 


that this old melody of Scotland makes ir- 
resistible appeal, whether piped to peasants 
and children, or to soldiers who tread the 
field of battle 

There are those who to-day remember 
what the sound of these pipes and this 
melody once meant to the women and men 
of a beleaguered fortress. It was at the siege 

f Lucknow, in 1857,during the great mutiny 
in India. The European women and chil- 
dren in Nana Sahib’s hands had been foully 
massacred. In Lucknow, hemmed in by en- 
emies, women waited, cheered by one prom 
ise—that before they fell info the barbarians’ 
hands their own husbandsand brothers should 
slay them. One woman, lying ill upon the 


ground, heard pipes playing in the distance, | 
and knew rescue was at hand. The story 


every one knew in that day, and Whittier re- 
told it in noble verse: 


*Dinna ye hear it?—dinna ye hear it?— 
The pipes o Havelock sound ! 


* Hushed the wounded man his g roaning ; 
Hushed the wife her little ones; 
Alo they heard the dram- -_ 


A id the roar of Se poy Th 

Bat to sounds of home end childhood 
The Highland ear was trne;— 

As ber mother’s cradle-crooning 
The mountain pipes she knew. 


** Like the march of soundless music 

Through the vision of the seer, 

More of feeling than of hearing, 
Ot th eart than “ the ear, 

She knew the droning pibroch, 
She knew the C ampbel! * call: 

‘Hark! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s,— 
The grandest o' them all? 


“©, they listened, dumb and breathless, 

And they caught the sound at last; 

Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 

Then a buret of wild thankegiving 
Mingled woman's voice and man's; 

‘Gk od be praised !—the march of Havelock ! 
The piping of the clans!” 


CHOSEN HOURS. 


N EZERAL, the historian, studied only by 
candle - light, and often had a candle 
burning in his library at noonday. 

A dark cave was the chosen retreat for 
Euripides, the Greek dramatist, when he 
wished to be alone and give himself to 
thought and study 

When Demosthenes was in thinking and 
writing mood neither friend nor associate 
could intrude; his great orations were pre- 
pared in the night 

Aristotle could readily accommodate him 
self either to day or night; he often, however, 
gave preference to the latter. 

Bacon ‘‘ gave his whole heart to prayer 
before he took pen in hand.” 
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Art embroideries, fancy needle work, expensive laces, in a word, all 
fine materials should never be washed with ordinary soap. The chances 
are three i in four that they will be injured either by the powerful chem- 


“ free alkali” found in nearly every soap. The only safe method 


is to make suds of hot water and Ivory Soap and allow it to cool till 
lukewarm. This solution is very effective. 

Prof. Cornwall, of Princeton, after a chemical analysis of Ivory 
Soap, states that while it has more than the average cleansing power, it 
is so very well made that it will not injure the most delicate fabric. 


Corvricut 1891, sv Tae Procter & Gamace Co, 











NOW BREADY—THE MARCH PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


IND BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH 


STORY, entitled ** 
BROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. The most complete magazine for ladies published. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO.,NEW YORK. 


4 NEW NOVELS 55 fais 


All complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 





Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 





King of Kameras. mK 





Best combined tripod and hand camera ever made. 
ship. Best Finish. Send for circulars. 


The new model Folding Kodak, with glass plate 
Ne attachment, Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. 
a Greatest range of automatic exposure ever attained. 


No sticking on slow speeds. Accurate, reliable. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” | 
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NEW PRICES! 
Ypsilanti Underwear. 


N. B.— Our revised price-list for Spring is now 
ready, and will be sent, on postal request, to any 
address. 


HAY & TODD M’F’C CO., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 








‘he most perfect toilet 


Prepared with bismath by CHE. A ¥, Porfumer, 9,?- 


ELOUTINE FAY 


Cation. — Bue Oencine boi thes bearing the word « eTLANCE and the signature CH. Pay. 





e best Journal for Ladies and Families, containing the L oman 
COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the inning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
HE VEIL OF FA HE,” besides New Music, EM- 


Price, ad Cents. Yearly, $4.00, including the Christmas number. All news- 


Best workman- 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 








Eid in eA 1 Ib, Cons. apt 


not obtainable cts. to either Van 


a & Zoon, 3) Boote Street, New York, 
Ssistag enoauh terete cups will bo meiled. 
La Peper a By 

aN & Zoon, Weesp, A 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


L 

Letters of Field-marshal Count Helmuth 
von Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers. 
Translated by Ciara Bett and Henry W. 
Fiscuer. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. (Uniform with “The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71." By Count 
Vow Motrxe. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.) 


IL 

The wis of Salisbury, K.G. By H. D. 
Taaus, D.C.L. With Photogravure Portrait, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. (A New Volume in 
“The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series.) 

Ill. 

Tess of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman, 
Faithfully Presented. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “ A Group of Noble Dames,” “ The 
Woodlanders,” “A Laodicean,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

IV. 

A Daughter of Heth. A Novel. By Wititam 
Buacx. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


v. 

A Homeric Dictionary for Schools and 
Colleges, based upon the German of Dr.Grora 
Avrenrisra. Translated by Ronerr P. Keep. 
Revised by Isaac Fiace. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 10. 

VL 

Lyrics. By Cons Fasnai. Printed on Holland 
Paper. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

Vil. 
Life and Letters of General Thomas 
ackson (Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife 
any Anna Jackson. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Henry M. Fiztp, D.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
VILL. 

Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his 
cousin, Lady ***** (“Madge Plunket”), 
Edited and Illustrated by Groner pu Maurier. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

1x. 

Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins. Edited by Laurence Hurroy. With 
Portraits of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uneut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


x. 

From the | Chair. By Grorcr Wut. 
tam Corts. ith Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 

XI. 

Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By 
Samvst Swices, LL.D., Author of “ Self-Help,” 
“Duty,” ete. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

XI. 

Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. 
By Tuomas R. Lounsavry, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. With a Portrait of Chaucer. 
Three volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $9 00. (Jn a boz.) 

XUL 

Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the , 
By the Rev. Wittiam M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ David, King of Israel,” “Paul the 
Missionary,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xiv. 

Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Sea- 
son. Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. Mc- 
Vicxar, with Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5 00. (Jn a boz.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


De Gone eae ane fer alts by oS Cutie, or 
will be sent by the publishers, aon, penta © 3 to bes 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on recei 
of price. Nanper's Catatoour ol ton a oe 
address on receipt of Ten cents in stamps. 














